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BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. BY PROFESSOR GESENIUS, OF HALLE. 
(Translated from Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, Part X. Leip. 1823.) 


Amona the Hebrews, geography was not set apart as a distinct science, 
and consequently the notices of biblical, as well as of the more ancient 
Greek geography, are interwoven with the history, and must be extracted 
from it and arranged into order. In such notices the Pentateuch and the 
book of Joshua are particularly rich. After the mythico-geographic descrip- 
tion of Eden, (Gen. ii. 10, &c.,) the tenth chapter of Genesis presents to us 
a genealogical table of nations, in which all the nations of the earth, then 
known to the Hebrews, are brought into three great classes, and traced to the 
three sons of Noah—Sem, Ham, and Japhet, as by the Grecian genealogists 
the races of their people were represented as derived from the three sons of 
Hellen, the son of Deucalion.* This important document, which enables 
us to judge of the extent of the knowledge of the world then possessed by 
the Hebrews, and which is inestimable as supplying materials for the oldest 
geography of the East, here deserves a more attentive examination. It in- 
forms us, that the descendants of Noah’s three sons so distributed themselves 
into the countries of the earth, that the progeny of Ham peopled the south ; 
those of Japhet the obscurely known regions towards the West and North ; 
and those of Sem, including the Hebrews themselves, the middle of the then 
known earth, i. e. the South-western part of Asia. ‘Ihe names by which 
designates the more remote nations are frequently analogous to those by 
which these nations are denominated among the later Orientals.¢ They 
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® Deucalion 
Hellen 
folus Dorus Xuthus 
Cah 
lon Acheus. 


t The old Hebrew names of places in the East for the most part differ very little 
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have been explained, at least for the most part, by Bochart and J, p. 
Michaelis,* by whose labours, together with some investigations of our own 
we shall be guided in the subsequent illustrations, which we shall insert be 
yarentheses, and reserve the proofs of them for separate articles. 

The following are reckoned as descendants of Japhet (vers. 2—5) : Gomer 
(Cimmerians), Magog (Arab. Jagug and Magog, a mythical nation in the 
North, such as the Seythians), Madai /Medes/, Javan /lonians, Greeks, 
Arab. Javan), Tubal and Meshech /Tibarent and Moschi, in Asia Minor), 
Thiras (Thracians ?).. From Gomer are derived, with some unknown 
tribes, Thogarma / Armenians) ; from Javan Elisa (Elis or Hellas), Tarsis 
(Tartessus, in Spain), Chittim /Cyprians, from the town Kiri), and 
Dodanim (better reading Rhodanim, Rhodians /. 

To the descendants of Ham are referred (vers. 6—20), first, Cush 
(&thiopians), Misraim / A%gyptians), Phut, and Canaan ; then to Cush 
tribes in thiopia and the South of Arabia, with Nimrod, the founder of the 
Babylonian empire; to Misraim, besides gyptian races, the Casluchim 
(Colchians), and Caphtorim /Cretans/) ; to Canaan, the ditlerent Canaan- 
itish races, among whom the Sidonians are called the eldest. 

Lastly, from Sem, the first-born (vers. 22--32), are derived immediately 
Elam, (Elymais, Persians), Assur (Assyrians), Arphaxad (Chaldeans), 
Lud /Lydians), Aram (Arameans). From Arphaxad comes in the 
second generation, Eber (Hebrews), and in the third Joktan (Arab, Kach- 
tan), the progenitor of the Arabian tribes, among which Ophir, celebrated 
for gold, and Saba for frankincense, are mentioned. 

This representation has been understood as implying, that each people 
was derived from a founder or progenitor of the same name; for example, 
Misraim (the Acqyptians) from a certain Misraim, and Jebusi (the Jebu- 
sites) from aman named Jebusi, which can no more be regarded as histo- 
rically true, than that, among the Greeks and Romans, Italy (which properly 
means pasture-land, from izados, vitulus) was called from a mythical person 
Ttalus, Grecia from Grecus, &c. This is the more obvious, since in many 
cases the name of the nation, country, or town, which is clearly an appella- 














from the Arabic names, although the same places during the period of the Grecian 
domination received quite different Greek names. It appears that the genuine 
Eastern names were never entirely lost among the people themselves, so that, after 
they had shaken off the Grecian yoke, they were able to reject the use of the new 
and to recall the ancient indigenous names, as the numerous squares, bridges, 
heights, &c., called after Napoleon, have, after a short duration, vanished 
again out of Germany. Hence Acco, in Greek Ptolemais, in Arabic again Acca; 


Hamath, rer Greek Epiphania, Arabic Hamath xi Rabbath- Ammon, 
Greek Philadelphia, Arabic Amm4n. In a few cases the Greek name has fr 
mained in the Arabic, especially when the place was of more recent origin, 4 Se- 
chem, Neapolis, Arabic Naplis; Gerasa, which was of Roman origin. Aras 
a 
e\y> 

* Sam. Bocharti Geographia Sacra, P.1.; Phaleg, de Dispersione Gentium, 4 
Comment on Gen. x.) P. I.; Canaan, de Coloniis et Sermone Phanicum, 164, 
folio ; and, in subsequent years, as 1681, 1707, 1712, a very learned composition, 
but overflowing with bold hypotheses, J. D. Michaelis Spicilegiam Geogr. Hebrav- 
rum extere post Bochartum, P.1.; Gotting. 1768, P. 11. 1780, 4to. J. R. Forster 
epistole ad J. D. Michaelem, hujus spicilegium jam confirm, jam castig. Gott. 1//~ 
d4to. Also, the articles relating to geography in my Hebrew Lexicon, aud Schulthess, 
das Paradics, nebst einer kritischen Ubersicht des allgem, bibl. Geographie, Zarich, 
1816, in which it is only to be objected, that the proofs are not quoted with sui: 
cient accuracy, 
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tive, though it has been stamped anew as a proper name, has suffered no 
change in its form ; for example, Misraim (manifestly a Dual, Double Pro- 
vince, from the parting of Agypt by the Nile), Sidon (Fishery), Eber 
(country on the other side), whence Ibri (Iebrews, i. e. people from the 
other side). It is plain, that we have here to do, not with distinct details, 
but with the views of a Hebrew genealogist of nations. 

It will be useful to throw a clearer light upon the relation of these views 
to what is otherwise historically probable. 

}. Several of the national alliances, here specified, are fully confirmed 
by proofs of a verv different kind, among which the existence of kindred 
languages is one of the most important ; for example, the connexion be- 
tween the Southern Arabians and the Athiopians. In other cases there is 
at least no ground from existing facts to suppose the contrary, as in the case, 
for example, of what is said of the derivation of the Philistines and Cretans. 
On the other hand, there are some representations which historical criticism 
can scarcely admit; and in several the ground of the view, which appears 
opposite to historic truth, may be easily assigned, as, for example, when the 
Canaanites and the Hebrews are derived from completely different stocks, 
though the great correspondence and even identity of their language indi- 
cates a common origin. Here the national hatred towards the Canaanites, 
which produced the mythical accounts of the cursing of Canaan, appears also 
to have influenced the view taken of their genealogy. From a different 
motive the Hebrews are represented as sprung from the first-born of the 
progenitor, 

2. Many of these nations are referred to a different origin in other genea- 
logies contained in Genesis, especially in the 25th and 36th chapters, ‘Thus 
(ver. 23) Uz is immediately derived from Aram; but in Gen, xxii, 2], 
from the Aramean Nahor, and in xxxvi. 28, from Seir. On Dedan, com- 
pare x. 7, with xxv. 3; on Sheba, x. 7, 28, with xxv. 3. 

3. It has even been thought probable, that the three sons of Noah, the 
progenitors of the newly-formed nations, are only mythical personages, 
whose names indicate the districts of the earth, which their descendants are 
supposed to have inhabited. This is pretty evident with Con (heat, south), 
and Mp (width, extension, from AMD, Gen. ix. 27); but less clear with 
w, which has been explained to mean height, highland, from yw to be 
high.* 

The Arabian genealogies of nations, in Gen. xxv., xxxvi., and the list of 

encampments in the desert of Sinai (Num. xxxiii.), next deserve mention 
a geographical documents. 

The book of Joshua presents in chap. xv.—xxi. a statistical and geogra- 
phical picture of Palestine, according to the distribution of the tribes, which 
8, however, partly ideal, since it reckons in the territory of the Hebrews 
districts and towns which never came into their power ; for example, those 
of the Philistines and Sidonians (as if they were Partes Infidelium). Whe- 
ther in Joshua xviii. 9, a map of the country, or a list of towns, is meant, 
does not clearly appear from the expressions used. The remaining histo- 
nical books contain only indirect geographical testimonies, and the poets and 
prophets pre-eminently contribute to the mythical and popular geography, 
of which we shall speak hereafter. Since the time of Alexander the Great, 
when so many Jews dispersed themselves through the world, it might have 
teeta c - 
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* De Wette, Kritik der Israel. Gesch. p. 72; Buttmann vom Mythus der Sund- 
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been expected that their ideas of geography would have been enlarged ; 
but even yet we find the Jews of Palestine at least enveloped in the same 
ignorance upon all beyond the limits of their own country, which charac. 
terizes all Orientals, and in consequence of which the Samaritans of the 
present day conceive ‘the town of England’? to be much like their 
own, and the native Indians consider the East-India Company as the migh- 
test potentate in the world. At least the expedition of Holofernes in the 
book of Judith, and the assertion in 1 Mace. xu. 21, that the Spartans were 
related to the Jews, betray this low degree of geographical information. First 
about the time of the Romans, when the commerce of the Jews with the 
West became continually more active, it seems to have been less a terra 
incognita with them. 

Among the Hebrews, as among all ancient nations, the representations of 
the earth and of the system of the universe were at first quite popular and 
derived from their sensible appearance, but at the same time mythical, and 
in such a way, that the mythico-geographical conceptions of the Hebrews 
were allied to those of other eastern nations, and especially of the Persians.* 
The following may be regarded as the principal features of this poetical and 
mythical idea of the world, which the poets retained, even when more per- 
fect and accurate conceptions had been introduced, and in which perfect 
consistency must not be expected. The whole inhabited earth (ban 
oiwxwueyy) appeared to the Hebrews as a widely-extended plain, like a build- 
ing upon pillars and columns, (Prov. viii, 29; Ps. civ. 5, compared with 
Job xxxvii. 7,) and according to Ps. xxiv. 2, exxxvi. 6, upon the seas, so 
that the rivers and springs were considered as emanations from the sea, 
which was supposed to flow under the earth and to make it fruitful. (Gen, 
xlix. 15.) Of its round, target-like form we find no distinct mention; the 
sarly Hebrews appear, like Eratosthenes, to have conceived of it as an ex- 
tended quadrangular mantle, on which account we read of four borders or 
corners of the earth, YONA DID pan, Isa. xi. 12, compared with Job 
Xxxvil. 3, xxxvill. 13; Ezek. vii. 2. Distant countries are called “ the 
ends of the earth’? (Ps. Ixxii. 8 ; Matt. xii. 42), and its breadth is men- 
tioned among the secrets of creation (Job xxxviii. 18). In the East of the 
co the Psalmist (Ps. xix. 7) places the tent of the sun, from which he 
vegins his course,f and in the West his light is lost in darkness (Job xxv. 
10). ‘That the South and East have been regarded as light, the North and 
West as darker, is clear from the etymology of the words used to denote the 
quarters of the heavens, (toy South, 1. e. splendour, or the shining illu. 
minated region, and })D¥ North, i. e. the covered dark region,) which are 
analogous with the Homeric EXPFessiONS xosg yw yersovTe and zpos Sodrov, AMM 
also from the practice of other Eastern languages, in which the North is 
called the dark land. (Ebn Batuta, ed. Kosegarten, p. 14.) The heaven 
appeared to them, agreeably to its sensibie aspect, as a solid vault (j")"s 
erepewua, firmamentum) ; not made of brass and iron, according 10 the 
opinion of the Greeks, (Il, v. 504, Od, iii, 2,) but transparent like a blue 
sapphire (Ezek. 1. 22; Exod. xxiv. 10; Dan. xii. 3); resting on pillars 
(2 Sam. xx. 85; Job xxvi, 11); with a gate (Gen. xxviii. 12, 17, com- 
pared with Herod. iv. 158) ; with an ocean over it (Gen, i. 16) ; the source 
of rain which falls down through openings (Luther, windows) in the vault 
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* See my Comment. on Isaiah, Pt. I, pp. 315, &e. f 
t Compare Ossian, Pt. IIL, p. 81, in the translation of Ahlwardt, ‘ The tent 
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(Gen. vii. 11, viii. 2; 2 Kings vii, 19), There also are the magazines of the 
snow, hail, &c. (Job xxxviii. 22, &c.), and above the celestial sea are the 
dwelling and throne of Jehovah (Ps. xxvii. 3, 10, civ. 3, exlvni. 41). Such 
at least is the usual representation, besides which the heaven 1s also called an 
outstretched awning {Isa. x}. 22), and the correct view is given of the origin 
of clouds and rain in the Jehovah document at the beginning of Genesis (11. 
6), and in the speeches of Elihu (Job xxxvi. 27, &c.). ‘The representation 
of several heavens, three for example (2 Cor. xii. 2), 1s a new conception. 
Lastly, deep under the earth and the sea (Job xxvi. 5) was the kingdom of 
the shades (5xw’), with gates (Isa. xxxviii. 10), but not rivers, as some have 
been disposed to infer from a false interpretation of Ps. xvii. 5, and from 
the analogy of the Grecian Orcus. In the middle of the inhabited earth the 
Hebrew placed his own country, and he made Jerusalem the middle point 
of it (Ezek. v. 5), as the Arabians made Mecca, the monks of the East 
Mount Sinai, the Greeks Delphi (Cic. de Divin, Il. 56), the Persians and 
Iudians the sacred mountain of the Gods, Albordsh and Meru. ‘The Bible, 
indeed, also mentions this mountain of the Gods, spoken of im the mythical 
geography of Asia, and calls it the mountain of assembly (ty 7, Isa. 
xiv, 13), but places it in the distant North, and the high mountains of Cau- 
casus appear to have occasioned this idea. But, as the Persians supposed 
the other mountains to proceed from this primitive mountain, and the other 
rivers from One primitive river,* so the mythical geography of the Hebrews 
supposes the four principal rivers of the known earth,t namely, the Tigris, 
Euphrates, Gihon (probably the Nile/, and Pison (probably the Ganges /, to 
proceed from a primitive source in the paradisiacal region of Eden, a repre- 
sentation originating in an imperfect knowledge of the circuit and course of 
these rivers, to which, besides the conceptions of the Persians already re- 
ferred to, parallels are found even among the Greeks—the opinion, for ex- 
ample, that the Nile and the Euphrates are one river, the former only a 
conunuation of the latter (Paus. Corinth, 2), or that the Rhine and Rhone 
are one stream dividing itself into several arms. 


Biblical geography extends eastward as far the Indians (77 o,an Nid 
Hindu, Esther i. 1, viii. 9) and the Chinese (D’9’p Isa. xii. 12, in Aramiean 
and Arabic |, ). It places in the North the mythical people 
Gog and Magog, which Some time before the coming of the Messiah is to 
afflict the Jewish people by an invasion and to suffer ‘a defeat in Palestine 
sr Rae ii comp. the mythi of the Koran, Sur. XVill. 94— 99, XXi. 
Pe ; ~ the West with its islands and coasts (D7 me Isa. xi. I, xXlve 15, 

os xx. 10) only a few names were known, of which the furthest point 
— (Tartessus) in Spain, celebraied as the principal aim of the 

‘mician Commerce in the Mediterranean sea. ‘That somewhat rude con- 
vepuons of the structure of the universe remained among the Jews even to a 
late period, appears from the book of Enoch, in which the prophet is carried 
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— - he Arabians also spoke of four principal rivers. 
sty Pe 15. Comp. Achmed Effendi, iv Wahl, 1. |. 
ay ee ou Virgil's Georgics, 1. 480, &c., p. 197. That such a region is not 
See, for a for in real geography, unprejudiced antiquarians have long been aware. 
a at Bellermann, Bibl. Geographie, Pt. I. p. 149, although even our age 
gt iced some fresh attempts of this kind, which indeed are not so ridiculous 
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in different visions through heaven by the archangels, and there surveys the 
secret phenomena of the world. He sees in the East six gates, out of 
which the sun goes in the different seasons of the year, and six in the West, 
into which he enters when he sets ; and the prophet is also conducted to the 
treasures of the rain, the snow, and the hail, &c. (Liber Henochi, MS, Pa. 
ris, cap. 1x1. folio 33, recto.) 

The most important part of biblical geography 1s of course the geography 
of Palestine, which may be divided into the physical and the political. ‘The 
physical geography is the more interesting, since this country, small as it is, 
presents many remarkable peculiarities, such as the Dead Sea, the more 
perfect illustration of which continues even yet to be promoted by exami- 
nations on the spot. To Burckhardt we are indebted for the observation, 
that the bed and valley of the Jordan are prolonged towards the South from 
the Dead Sea to the Elamtic Gulf, so as to countenance the supposition, 
that the Jordan originally poured itself into this Gulf, but that its course has 
been stopped by the volcanic formation of the Dead Sea.* All the infor- 
mation upon this point to be derived from ancient and modern authors is 
collected with great accuracy, and illustrated by excellent and judicious 
comments, in the second part of Ritter’s Geography. ‘Time may certainly 
have produced some change even in the physical condition of the country: 
for example, all the authors of antiquity and even of the middle ages speak 
of sulphureous smells and vapours, which no modern traveller has observed, 
while other appearances, such as hot springs, naphtha, and native sulpbur, 
prove the volcanic condition and origin of the soil. 

As a part of physical geography in the more extensive sense of the ex- 
pression, we may reckon the description of animals and plants, which form 
the subject of biblical zoology and botany. On the former study we pos- 
sess a highly classical work by Bochart, one of the greatest Orientalists of 
modern times; in it every thing is presented which the most extensive 
knowledge of the oriental languages, or which the natural historians of 
Arabia, the ancient versions, and the Greek and Roman classics, supply to- 
wards the explanation of the names of animals and of all passages of the 
Bible which ma any reference to zoology ; it can only be charged with 
indicating perhaps too strong a propensity to etymological illustrations.t 
The botany of the Scriptures is illustrated in a work no less valuable, but 
now become rare, by Ol. Celsius.t In addition to these works, the writings 
of Scheuchzer, Schmidt, and Hiller,§ are almost indispensable to the learned 
expositor of wis amg although they admit of many additions and correc- 
tions, especially from the accounts of later travellers.|| Besides the Arabian 
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* Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, p. 8. : 

t+ Hierozoicon, s. de Animalibus, S.S., London, 1663, folio, often reprinted, 
especially ed. Rosenmiller, Lips. 1793—1795. 3 vols. 4to. Comp. Fr. ~~. 
Schoderi Hierozoici ex Sam. Bocharto, itinerariis variis, aliisque doctoram We 
rum commentariis, Spec. 1.—III. Tubingw, 1784—1786. 

t Hierobotanicon, s, de Plantis Scripture Sacre: Upsal, 1745, 1747. 2 vols 
8vo. A new edition of this book, which Lorsbach formerly projected, is to bee 
pected from Professor Middeldorpf, of Bresiau. ) 

§ J. J. Scheuchzeri, Physica Sacra: Ulm, 1731. S. G. Donat's Auszvg aus 
Schleuchzer’s Physica Sacra, mit Anmerkungen u. Erkinterungen der darin vorkom: 
menden Sachen aus den neuern exegetischen, physischen, und hist. Schriften : 
Leipt. 1777, 4to, 3 vols. Schmidt's Bibl. Physicus: Leips. 1731. Matt. Hillen, 
Hierophyticon, Traj. ad Rhenum, 1725, 4to. . 

|| See Sam. Oedmann’s vermischte Sammlungen aus der Naturkunde zer Erklarans 
der heiligen Schrift. Aus dem Schwed. iibers, von Gréning. Rostock und Lempe's, 
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botanists, Abulfadhi, Ibn Beithar, and others, regard should be paid to the 
names of plants in the Talmud,* and likewise to the Punic names, which 
occur in the No%a of Dioscorides, and often agree with the Hebrew ; for 
example, 73 Coriander, Pod; WON Thorn, Araby (for TON). 

The political geography of Palestine must be treated historically, and here 
the following periods at least require to be distinguished ; Ist, Palestine in 
the possession of the Canaanites before the invasion of the Hebrews under 
Joshua ; 2ndly, Palestine after the partition of it among the twelve tribes, 
which continued until the times of the kings and the division of the king- 
dom; 3rdly, Palestine about the time of Christ as divided into four pro- 
vinces, Judea, Samaria, Galilea, and Perea. Many intervening changes 
in the period, for example, between the Babylonish captivity and the Roman 
conquests, cannot be ascertained and represented in maps, at least with de- 
sirable accuracy. Also the topography, for example that of Jerusalem, 
must be treated historically, and in so doing the periods of time must be 
carefully distinguished. Here, however, the violent devastations which the 
city has sutiered, and the absence of all genuine traces of antiquity, often 
make it impossible to obtain a secure point of rest even in matters of the 
greatest moment. 

Biblical geography refers to other countries so far as they are mentioned 
in the Bible, and so far as the knowledge of them can illustrate the scenes of 
biblical history. With a view, therefore, to the illustration of the New Tes- 
tament, this study embraces Asia Minor, Greece, and even Rome, especially 
in reference to the missionary journeys of the Apostles; but the biblical 
geographer will only find it necessary for his object to contemplate these 
countnes at that point of time in which they are mentioned in the biblical 
narrative. One of the most difficult parts was formerly the geography of 
Agypt, since the denomination and position of many Aigyptian cities and 
territories mentioned in the Bible was uncertain. But, in consequence of 
the expedition into Adgypt, and through the diligent study of the Coptic 
writers, much light has been thrown upon the subject by two learned 
Frenchmen, Et. Quatremére and Champollion.t 

As sources and aids of the study we mention, 

I, Among classical writers and fathers of the church, Strabo, Josephus, Pliny ; 
Ptolemy, especially important on account of the more accurate determina- 
tion of places by degrees; Stephanus of Byzantium; Eusebius, Bishop of Ca- 
sarea, who published an alphabetical catalogue of places in Palestine with rete- 
rences to their former and present state (weps tay TomKwy ovouatay ey TY Jan 
yam), @ translation of which by Jerome, here and there furnished with 
additions, is an excellent source of information, though defaced by mavy 
corruptions, in the critical emendation of which Bonfrere, Le Clerc, Rhenterd, 
and others, have employed themselves with distinguished merit ;¢ the Itine- 


1786—95, 6 Numbers, 8vo., with Plates. Specimens from J. E. Faber’s Biblical 
Botany, commuuicated by E. F. C. Rosenmiiller, in the Analecta for the exegetical 
and systematical Study of Theology, edited by Keil and Tzschirner, Vol. J. No. 1. 
Also a short view in C, Sprengel’s History of Botany, Part I. pp. 6—26, Compare 
Forskal’s Flora Aigyptiaco-Arabica, s. descriptiones plantarum, que per A‘gyptain 
tnferiorem et Arabiam felicem detexit P. F. Havuisw, 1775. Ejusden Fauna, ibid. 
. Especially in the tract condo. 
: a Et. Quatremére, Mémoires Géographiques et Historiques sar l’Egypte, T. 1. Ul. 
ie tt. Champollion le jeune, L’Egypte sous les Pharaons, r. 1,11, De- 
“"iption Géographique, Paris, 1814. s 
+ Unomasticon urbium et locorum Sacra Scripture s. liber de locis Hebraicis, 
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rarium Hierosolymitanum, composed in the fourth century, containing mile. 
posts, routes, and transcripts of the Roman mile-stones (edited by Wessel. 
ing, Amsterd, 1735, 4to.). 

iI. Among oriental authors, the Arabians, Ebn Haukal, Edrisi, Jakut, and 
his epitomator Abd el Chak,* Abulfeda in his historical as well as his pro- 
perly geographical works; + also the extracts from Syrian and Arabian 
writers in Assemani.+ 

Ill. In geography the Rabbins are of no use whatever ; the old translators 
are not much better, committing the most ridiculous anachronisms, and ofien 
introducing quite new nations and territories. ‘Thus they take Ashkenaz 
(Gen, x. 3) for Germany, MD"9¥ (Obad. 20) for France, WMH (ibid.) for 
Spain ; and, when they write in Hebrew, they translate these names so; for 
example, *I9DD “DD a Spanish codex, 373WN “DD a German codex, In 
the late Targums we read even of the Turks, Lombards, &c. 

IV. Among modern authors, 1, such as discuss the whole of Bibl. Geo- 
graphy, J. J. Schmidt’s Bibl. Geographus, Ziillichau, 1740; Ysbrand von 
Hamelsveld, Bibl. Geographie, aus dem Holl. mit Anmerkungen von Jinisch, 
Hamb. Parts I.—IIf. 1793; J.J. Bellermann’s Bibl. Geographie, Parts 1. 
— III. 2d ed. 1804, 8vo. Also under the title Handbuch der Bibl. Literatur, 
Parts Il.—IV.: among general geographical works, Biisching’s neue Erde- 
beschreibung, Part V. Sect. 1., and Ritter’s Erdkunde, Part II. Sect. 2, 
2, Such as have treated only the geography of Palestine, Hadriani Relandi 
Palestina ex veteribus monumentis illustrata, Ultraj. ed 2, 1714, 4to., 2 vols. 
Also Norimberge, 1716, and in Ugolini Thes. T. VI., the principal work on 
this subject, in which use has been made of inscriptions and coins, although 
the third part of Ekhel’s Doctrina Nummorum is richer in this respect. See 
also J, C, Harenberg, Supplemm. in H. Relandum in the Miscellanea Lipsi- 
ensia nova, Vol. IV.—VI.; Jo. Lightfooti Tractatus Geographici, in his 
Opp. Ultraj. 1699, 2 vols. fol., derived principally from the ‘Talmud ; Jo, 
Matth. Hasii Regni Davidici et Salomonei descriptio geogr. et historica, 
Norimb. 1739, fol.; N. A. Bachiene, historische und geographische Bes- 
chreibung von Palistina, aus dem Hollindischen, von G. A. M(aas). 2 Parts, 
7 vols. Cleve, 1766—75; Réhr’s Palistina, 1819, especially for the time 
of Christ; Kloden, Landeskunde von Palastina, Berlin, 1817. Among ge- 
neral works Cellarii Notitia Orbis Antiqui, T. [I., and Mannert, Part, VI. 
Sect. 1. 

3. Such as have treated only of the external geography, for whom see 
above, note * p, 434. 

Among the very numerous maps for the illustration of biblical geography 
few have much scientific value, and a multitude of striking mistakes have 
been propagated by them through centuries, as in the topography of Jerusa- 
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Grect primum ab Eusebio Cesariensi, Latin? deinde scriptus ab Hicronymo, '6 
commodiorem vero ordinem redactus, variis additamentis auctus, notisque et tabula 
geogr. Judwa illustratus 4 Bonfrerio. (Paris, 1631, 1659, fol.) Recensuit et avi 
madverss. auxit Jo. Clericus, Amstelod, 1707, fol. Compare Rhenferd’s Pericula 
critica IV. in loca depravata Eusebii Cxsariensis et Hieronymi de situ et nominibus 
locorum Hebreorum, in his Opp. philol. pp. 776 and 809, &c. P. Wessclingii Pro- 
babilia, cap. xvi. 25, 34, 

a Alberti Schultensii Index Geog. in Vitam Saladiui, Arab. et Lat, Lugd. Bat 

a* 
+ Comp, the Index Geogr. in the edition of Reiske and Adler. 
} Bibl. Orientalis, and the Indices Geogr. to it, ‘I. IL HI. 
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lem, for example, in which Lightfoot has been followed, and, as he placed 
Mount Zion to the N. instead of the S. of the city, the form of the whole has 
been inverted. But we are quite at a loss for a biblical atlas, so constructed 
as to combine the information of the ancients, critically viewed, with the 
accounts derived from the examination of those countries in modern times, 
exhibiting also a mythical map for the oldest period with an Orbis Biblicus, 
and representing Palestine in the different periods of its history. Consider- 
able difficulties attend the task of sketching critical maps and of determining 
the situation of places in general. Sometimes the different accounts of a 
place do not well coincide, and the question arises whether two places are 
not to be assumed of the same name; sometimes places or territories have 
been created merely in consequence of the misunderstanding of certain pas- 
sages (for example, the Lake Jaeser from Is. xvi. 8, compared with Jer. 
xlviti, 8; Ulam-Luz from Gen. xxvii. 19, instead of Luz, according to the 
LXX.); sometimes doubtful readings in the original books (for example, in 
Joshua) or in the ancient versions, and the very various determinations of 
distances in Eusebius, Jerome, Josephus, and others, produce embarrass- 
ment. To the most accurate of the older maps belong those of Reland and 
Hase in their works above-mentioned ; also those of D’Anville, which have 
been partly adopted as a basis, and partly corrected in single particulars by 
J. E. Rhode, in the Atlas published by the Academy of Berlin, and by Pau- 
lus, (Map of Palestine,) in the first part of Travels in the East. ‘The map of 
Paultre /Charte physique et politique de la Syrie, pour servir a U’histoire 
des conquétes du Général Bonaparte en Orient, fait au Caire, Van 8,/) is 
almost entirely copied from D’Anville, and no advantage is taken in it of the 
observations made by the commission of scientific men in Mgypt with a 
view to determine astronomically the position of four points in Palestine, 
viz Acre, the Monastery on Carmel, Jaffa, and Gaza. In all these maps 
great errors were committed, more particularly in delineating the region be- 
yond the Jordan, which was first properly represented by Seetzen from 
drawings made on the spot in the monthly Correspondenz iiber Erdsu.-Him- 
mels-kunde durch v. Zach, No. for December 1810. By following him, 
employing also the above-mentioned astronomical determinations, and cor- 
recting the false position of places towards the E. in Seetzen’s map, the new 
map by Kléden (in his Landeskunde von Palestina) has been executed with 
great care, and has not been surpassed by that of Reichard. The country 
on the other side of the Jordan, and that to the S. towards Mount Sinai, has 
very recently received further valuable illustrations in consequence of the 
researches of Burckhardt, ‘These must be received into the maps, and are 
much more to be relied upon than those furnished a little earlier by Buck- 
ingham. For the external geography Bochart’s maps can scarcely be used 
on account of the great number of names resting on mere conjecture, and 
recourse must therefore be had to the general maps of D’Anville and others. 
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SOLITUDE AND SOCIETY: A TALE. 


THE gates of a gloomy state-prison in Austria were one day unbarred at 
the approach of a carriage escorted by a small party of soldiers. As soon as 
the draw-bridge could be let down, a stranger alighted from the carriage ; 
the portal closed behind him, the troop of horse returned the way they 
came, and the only information which the villagers could obtain from the 
warder was, that the stranger was a foreigner, and a prisoner for a state 
offence. The unfortunate man was soon forgotten, and no particulars of his 
fate ever transpired in that neighbourhood. 

In his native country, however, his story is no secret. He was an En- 
glishman, named Helmer, a gentleman and a scholar, and though committed 
under circumstances of strong suspicion, wholly innocent of any connexion 
with the political intrigues of the country through which he was travelling, 
He had too much reason to believe that he should be lett for years, perhaps 
for life, to suffer the horrors of an Austrian state-imprisonment, without the 
means of communication with his country, and under the total deprivation of 
personal comforts, like too many who have lost reason vad life in such an 
abode as he had now entered. Though, by a strong effort, he preserved an 
appearance of calmness in the presence of the officers of the prison, a feel- 
ing more like despair than he had imagined he could ever experience lay 
heavy at his heart, 

His anticipations exceeded the truth, as he acknowledged to himself when 
he surveyed the apartment to which he was conducted. It was neither dark 
nor cold, and it opened upon a part of the battlements, to which he was told 
that he had liberty of access at all times. It is true, his walk was limited to 
fifty paces; but from these limits he could enjoy an extended prospect 
through various loop-holes in the parapet; and while the winding valley lay 
before him, while the dwellings of men were visible, and the greater and 
lesser lights of heaven were open to his view, the fear was removed that his 
mind would prey upon itself from the exclusion of a variety of sensible 
objects. 

When his jailer had left him, the first employment of the prisoner was to 
examine the bounds of his dwelling. No possibility of escape existed, even 
by the last resource of a despairing mind—self-destruction. There was no 
access to his apartment but by the well-secured door by which he had en- 
tered; there was no egress but upon the battlement, the parapet of whieh 
was on every side too lofty to be scaled by human foot. 

‘* Here I am, and here I must remain,’’ thought he, “ till a power greater 
than my own shall set me free. My business is now to think as much avd 
feel as little ‘as I can. I must lay my plans, and ponder my duties; for 
even here there is a rule of duty and a choice of plans. If I had but occu 
pation. —But I will, if possible, obtain books and paper. If I cannot, | 
must try what my years of study have done for me, and how far an active 
mind can subsist upon stores » owe digested. There surely are resources 
by which the intellect as well as the soul may be preserved from corroding 
itself, While I can retain the conviction (and surely I shall ever retain it) 
that a vivifying, refreshing influence is ever present to the soul which can 
sustain its vigour for any length of time and under any circumstances, I need 
not fear the effect of an imprisonment, even of years, if I can but prevent 
my intellect from stagnating, or from being over excited, of which there 
seems nearly equal danger, if Iam to be denied employment. My mode of 
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life, so quiet, so nearly solitary, should have prepared me better than others, 
one would think, for sach a life as I may have to lead tor months or years 
in this place: yet my spirit rebels, my blood boils under this tyranny as if 
| had roved the earth like a Tartar, or fought for liberty like him 
whom I rejoice to have known, though my friendship with him has brought 
me here.” 

He paced his apartment with a more rapid step as his thoughts grew more 
disturbed, and his indignation at the abuse of human power rose higher. 
Helmer was a philosopher, and when he found his passions swelling toa 
very unphilosophical height, he broke off his train of thought, and repaired 
to the parapet to look abroad upon the free earth and the expanded sky. 
The sight of human dwellings reminded him of his home, of the only sister 
who would soon look for tidings of him and be disappointed ; of the friend 
who would probably arrive in the neighbourhood to search for him, and 
leave him behind in the fruitless inquiry. ‘Thoughts such as these were not 
of a kind to restore him to tranquillity; but there is a power in the influ- 
ences of nature to which such a mind as Helmer’s is never insensible, and 
which acts as medicine to fevered thoughts. ‘The shadows drew oft from 
his soul as they spread over the scene beneath him, and wonted associa- 
tions arose with the star of evening. He felt ashamed of the selfish cares 
and fears which had so much occupied him during the day; and when the 
jailer entered with a light, Helmer felt more inclined than before to ply him 
with questions which would probably not be anewered, and less impatient of 
the few civilities which the man seemed disposed to offer. 

“ Who has the command of the castle ?”” he inquired. 

The jailer did not see how it concerned the gentleman to know. 

“T care not for his name ; but I want to learn how to address my request 
for an audience.” 

- You will be sure to see him one of these days. He goes the round 
occasionally,” 

This was a satisfactory piece of intelligence. 

Helmer’s next inquiry was about his property, especially his books, and 
above all, one volume which he desired to have, whatever became of the 
rest. The jailer knew nothing about books. Helmer described the peculi- 
anities of the volume he wanted. He reasoned on the harmlessness of the 
occupation of reading, and of the hardship of being deprived of it. It was 
in vain. He offered a reward; but even this failed. It was no part of the 
Jatler’s business, and the gentleman must apply to the governor. 

The jailer, as he pronounced this decision, was fastening the door which 
ed to the parapet. Helmer requested him to leave it open. ‘The man 
hesitated, 

“ What are you afraid of >” said Helmer. ‘ There is no way of escape, 
unless the Evil One should fly away with me.” 

‘He would be more likely to leave you here, unless he has an especial 

efor you,” said the man, with a grim smile. ‘* But I don’t know why 
you are unwilling to be shut in from the night air. If you could give me a 

TRASOT) wee? ? 

“ My reason is simply that I am not a very good sleeper, and it is a plea- 
sure to me to watch the stars.’’ 
ifthe Jailer left the door unfastened, but gave notice that he might return 

governor should object to such an indulgence of the prisoner’s wishes. 
he ‘Amer retired to rest with the hope that before anothet night should close 
might have seen the governor, have obtained possession of his Bible, and 
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vethaps of other books, and possibly been enabled to form some idea of thy 
Louth of his imprisonment, some anticipation of his future fate. His mind 
had, however, been too much excited to be laid to rest. He could not sleep; 
and after many vain attempts to turn his attention from recent events, he 
rose from his couch. His cell was dark, and it was with some difticulty that 
he found the door and made his way out to the parapet. The moon had 
set, but the stars shed a glimmering light below, so that he could just dis. 
tinguish the woods from the hills, and trace the course of the river as jt 
watered the valley. The breeze blew cold ; but its coldness refreshed him; 
and the perfect stillness, being natural to the hour, oppressed him less than 
on the preceding day, when it seemed strangely combined with glowing 
sunshine and fertile fields. 

** | have often,”’ thought Helmer, *‘ looked on a scene like this at the 
same hour, and in solitude as complete. Why, then, with feelings so dif- 
ferent? Because I was free? What is there in freedom which changes 
the face of nature and brightens the aspect of every object? What was 
freedom to me 2” 

He paused in the consciousness that liberty of action had in his case been 
abused. Helmer was much addicted to study. His days and nights had 
been passed among his books, and while his heart was tender, his spirit 
devotional, and the gospel was acknowledged as his rule of life, his enjoy- 
ments had been selfish, and his intellectual improvement pursued as an end 
rather than a means. This-conviction now pressed upon him. 

‘** What,” he asked himself, ‘* is the purpose of my existence, of every 
man’s existence? To promote happiness by the means and according to 
the law communicated by God. ‘These means I have possessed, and this 
law I have acknowledged ; but this end I have not pursued. By tempera- 
ment [am compassionate ; in imagination I am a philanthropist ; yet I have 
done less for my race than the mechanie who provides for the daily comfort 
of his neighbours. When I have heard the passing bell, I have been wont 
to speed the spirit on its way by an inward prayer. But for the living | 
have done nothing. When | have seen the gay multitude assembled for the 
feast and dance, | have made curious inquisition into the secrets of every 
heart. I have speculated on the concealed joy and bitterness, L have watched 
the ebb and flow of passion, I have pondered the past conflicts and future 
destiny of each: but all this has been for myself, and by no eflort of mine 
has victory been ensured in any such conflict: no spiritual nakeduess has 
been clothed by my charity, no feeble exertions supported by my assistance. 
Here no passing bell is heard; here no voice of revelry will imcite me to 
meditation ; yet I may live to as much purpose as I have hitherto lived— 
nay, to more, if my solitary helplessness should enable me to form a truer 
estimate of the objects of existence, and hasten the practical conviction to 
which I must at length arrive, that selfishness is guilt, however fair and how- 
ever honourable may be the disguise which it assumes.” 

He meditated long on the influences under which his tastes and habits had 
been formed. They had been unfavourable, Literary ambition had been 
excited and gratified at college. The admiration of his early friends, the 
devotedness of an only sister who prided herself in him and ministered assi- 
duously to his wishes, entire freedom from worldly anxieties, and the early 
severing of almost every domestic tie, had all tended to centre his affections 
in himself, and to incline him more to contemplation than to action. HM 
was now conscious of having indulged a most ill-founded pride in his pee 
lar tastes, and a contempt as groundless fur what he believed the ined 











wursuits of less refined minds. As he watched the stealthy approach of day 
till a shower of light from an opening cloud gleamed on a reach of the 
winding river, he remembered how often he had looked down from the 
heights of contemplation with a contemptuous pity on the sleeping world ; 
how self-complacent had been his feelings when he believed that his was 
the only waking eye which watched the approach of day, the only ear which 
was open to the greeting of the morning; forgetting the purposes for which 
the alternations of light and darkness are ordained, and deaf to the lesson 
which they teach, that action is the law of happiness, and self-forgetfulness 
a prime condition of enjoyment. “ If,’” thought Helmer, * IT might justly 
congratulate myself on my sensibility to the beauty of nature, I should have 
gone abroad again at noon-day to learn humility. Wherever [ should have 
seen a mother tending her infant, a father earning his children’s bread by 
the sweat of his brow, the nurse humouring the waywardness of sickness, 
the wise condescending to the ignorant, the virtuous bearing with the follies 
and striving to remove the miseries of mankind, I might have interpreted a 
lesson of reproof.”’ 

In such a conviction as this, humbled, but certain of having gained a new 
insight into a familiar truth, Helmer closed the first day of his imprisonment 
in sleep. 

For many succeeding days, he was compelled to depend on his own re- 
sources for the employment of his mind. No human face did he behold but 
that of his jailer, and no sound reached his ear but the periodical grating of 
his prison-door, and the gruff and brief replies to the questions he asked. 

He had now time for meditation on every subject of thought, and the 
worlds of matter and mind were ransacked for objects of speculation ; 
memory was adjured to yield up long-buried treasures of lore; and ima- 
gination was indulged till the most beautiful of waking dreams became 
wearisome. Meanwhile, a most important change had begun to work. ‘To 
Helmer himself it appeared strange that solitude and anxiety should enlarge 
the mind and expand the affections. Yet so it was. The train of thought 
in which he had been first interested, was still the predominant one: and 
as all influences combine to feed a ruling passion, all circumstances have 
a tendency to recall and strengthen a prevailing association. While ques- 
tioning his reason concerning the causes and tendencies of all events within 
the scope of his observation, he became more strongly convinced that the 
discipline to which he was now subjected was intended to rectify his esti- 
mate of human duty, and to transfer his religion from the imagination to 
the affections. He longed to consult once more the book of spiritual life ; 
but he was obliged to be content with the records which were preserved in 

's memory. He was amazed to find how scanty they were, while he per- 
ceived with equal wonder how deeply significant was every sacred aphorism, 
and how beautiful every fragment of evangelical wisdom. With greater 
astonishment still did he awaken to a sense of the nature of prayer, when 
used as a means of action, and not only as an excitement of sensibility. 
This was now his sole mode of exertion for others, and it was valued accord- 
ingly, When, wearied with anticipating his own fate, and dreading the 
etfect of a concentration of his affections on himself, he looked round and 
“Ww himself cut off from communication with his kind, and felt that there 
¥as nothing for his hand to do or his voice to -utter for the benefit of his 
race, prayer was an inestimable resource. If, as he might reasonably be- 
leve, his petitions were heard, many who never knew of his existence, may 

enjoying the benefit of his intercessions; and the ignorant, whose 
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mental eye is intensely fixed on the dawnings of wisdom, the oppressed 
who is learning to stand erect, the wavering whose best purposes are gc. 
quiring stability, may one day recognize a benefactor in the solitary prisoner 
whose sole communication with them was through the world of spirits, 

After many months, when the long winter was past, and the western 
breeze had once more come to fan the prisoner’s cheek and revive his spirit 
a living creature fixed its dwelling near him. Helmer had observed the 
remains of a swallow’s nest in a ‘ coigne of vantage’ which projected 
from the battlement. He hoped, and not in vain, that the pair would return 
and build in their old haunt. They came, and he watched with the deepest 
interest the progress of the work. It was nearly finished, when a violent 
hail-storm came on, in the evening, when Helmer had left the battlement for 
the greater warmth of his cell. The whistling of the wind, and its rushing 
sound along the parapet, reminded him of the swallows, and in the fear that 
the newly-cemented nest might be destroyed, he went out to see if by means 
of hat and handkerchief a sufficient shelter might be afforded to the birds, 
While he was thus employed, the jailer entered, and, for once, begana 
conversation by wondering that the gentleman should choose to be abroad 
in such a storm, and run the risk of having his light extinguished. When 
Helmer explained his reason, the man laughed, and said it was well for the 
birds that they built so near a person who liked to take care of them. 
Helmer thought of ‘ the young ravens which cry,’’ but he only said, “ It 
gives me pleasure to help any living thing, but particularly of my own race, 
It would make me happy to help you, if you could but shew me the way.” 
The man stared. Helmer went on with an eagerness and an incoherence of 
which he was afterwards ashamed to entreat that if the man was ever ill, or 
unhappy, if he wanted any assistance, any advice, any knowledge for him- 
self or for any belonging to him, he would only come and ask. ‘The jailer 
stood listening, even when there was a pause, and Helmer, thus encouraged, 
touched upon his reasons. The refined philosopher discoursed morality, 
and stooped to entreaty to the cynical jailer! The man left the apartment 
in silence, 

Helmer started up and paced his cell. He thought over what he had said; 
and the stare of wonder, the unbroken silence which appeared the only result. 
In spite of vigorous, manly effort, tears—the first his calamity had wrung 
from him—fell like rain. 

The jailer had been so far touched as to remember that his sympathies 
for his prisoner had not been so kindly : and, in consequence, Helmer was, 
the next day, honoured by a visit from the governor. Nothing could be 
learned respecting the probability of release, or of being brought to trial. 
These were matters which did not come within the province of the military 
commander ; and the little hope which his appearance had roused, returned 
with a sickening recoil upon the captive’s heart. One happy consequence, 
however, resulted from the interview. Helmer recovered his Bible. The 
jailer brought the precious volume with the next morning's meal; and 
when he returned two hours after noon, he found his charge seated where 
he had left him, and totally unconscious of the lapse of time. He was even 
unaware of the entrance of any one, till startled by the tones of a childish 
voice. He looked up and saw a boy standing in the door-way, while the 
jailer spread the table. 

‘That boy is my son,” said the man. “ I thought you might like @ 
companion this afternoon, so I persuaded him to come ; and if he's happy 
with you, this shall not be the last time. I did not think of bringwng 0™ 
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til] last night, and there is not another man within these walls that I would 
trust him with; but Iam sure, Sir, you will teach him nothing wrong.” 

Helmer looked wistfully from his little companion to the volume which 
he was unwilling to close, but remembering how many hours of solitude 
remained, he held out bis hand to the child. The boy was somewhat 
afraid of him at first, but soon grew familiar. Helmer questioned the 
child on every conceivable subject of mutual interest, (and on many of 
which it was impossible that his little guest could know any thing,) till 
symptoms of weariness were very visible. Fearing that the boy might not 
be inclined to repeat the visit, unless better entertained, Helmer took him 
to the battlement, shewed him the swallows’ nest, and learned a great deal 
about the surrounding country, and the habitations concerning whose inmates 
he had longed to know something. 

“ This will be a memorable day to me as long as I live,’’ thought he, as 
his little guest left him. ‘* I have long ago settled in my mind what are the 
hest purposes of life. This day has been appointed for the first attempt 
towards the accomplishment of one of them. ‘This day may prove the 
beginning of a new life.” 

He paced his cell long that night, forming plans which might be executed, 
and cherishing hopes which might prove not altogether visionary :—a bliss 
now rare, a luxury Jong untasted. At length he sunk down almost exhaust- 
ed, thinking, ‘I wish I were asleep, for I am weary and bewildered.” 
But he was too full of busy thoughts and stirring affections to find repose. 
No contests for college honours, no national rejoicings, no events of do- 
mestic interest, had ever excited his mind like the conversation of this 
child, 

It was an excitement and pleasure daily renewed ; but it was made sub- 
servient to higher purposes than selfish gratification. Helmer watched over 
the child with such a love as might be expected from its concentration on 
one object. He taught him his own language, and by much patience suc- 
ceeded in making him read from his Bible. He corrected his errors, deve- 
loped his faculties, enlarged his views, and did all that a matured can do for 
a young mind, and all that a powerful intellect can effect for the improve- 
ment of a weak one. He smiled when he reflected how he should, but a 
few months ago, have despised his present favourite object ; how irksome 
would have been the necessary exercise of patience and condescension. 
But he had himself undergone a somewhat analogous, though more exalted 
discipline, and while he became submissive to learn, he became also patient 
to teach, 

_Every hour when he was not teaching, he was learning. His Bible was 
his continual study, and he read it differently as his views changed. The 
leading point now seemed to be the benevolence which afforded a clue to 
every intricacy, stamped a celestial character on every dispensation, and 
beamed with a glowing radiance through the lives of prophets and apostles, 
up to the self-denying benignity of Christ, and, above all, to the unclouded, 
pervading love of the Universal Father. ' 

hen, after nine years of captivity, Helmer’s release was obtained, he 
re-entered the world changed in all respects, but especially in the spirit with 

Which he regarded the constitution and destination of society. His sister 
mourned over his altered appearance, and his bosom friend watched the 
gradual tranquillization of his spirits ; but they knew nothing of the renova- 
ton within, till the truth was gradually revealed by facts. 

“I suppose,” said his friend to him one day, ‘ that you have a horror 
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of solitude, as you well may after so long an experience of it. I never find 
you alone and absorbed in study, as in old times. Does the ugly vision of 
your jailer haunt you ?”’ 

«Not to any terrifying degree ; nor am I afraid of solitude, nor do | 
abstain from it as you suppose. I[f you came to me early and late yoy 
would find me gowned and slippered, and in as deep a reverie, perhaps, as 
in former days.”’ 

‘* Yet you are as active a man in society as myself, though not, like me, 
compelled to activity by a profession.”’ 

‘* By no secular profession, certainly. But there are reasons to which 
you, my friend, are no stranger, which have at length obtained some power 
over my actions, and changed my views of duty. My former life was one 
of utter selfishness.” 

‘© Yet it was one which men regarded with respect.” 

‘* Perhaps so ; but thus far men are wrong, unless they believe that the 
labours of the studious have a higher object than the gratification of tasie, 
or even self-improvement. I[ speak, of course, of an entire devotion to 
books.”’ 

«* What think you then of a German theologian who had not crossed his 
threshold for half a century >” 

** T judge him not; as, for aught I know, his biblical studies might pro- 
duce more beneficial effects than active exertions, and might be prosecuted 
with that view. But sucha life would not now be my choice. [I should 
fear to banish the influences of nature, and to reject the purest elements of 
knowledge and enjoyment which can be afforded.”’ 

** [| do not wonder at your prizing the influences to which you owe so 
much, Clouds and sunshine, woods and streams, were your best compa- 
nions for nine long years.”’ 

** They were more; they were messengers from heaven to me. But 
there were other messengers which spoke clearer truths, and in a loftier 
language. In my pnison I learned that every man is made in God's image, 
not only as possessing a rational nature, but as being the source of spiritual 
influences.” 

‘And is a nine years’ captivity necessary to the apprehension of this 
truth ?”’ 

** By no means; though, to my shame, I acknowledge that no other dis- 
cipline availed to teach it to me.—O no! many a mind which I have re- 
garded with contempt on account of its partial darkness has carried this true 
light into its inner recesses. Poor M— whom we laughed at for expounding 
the Revelations almost before he could read them, knew more of the plilo- 
sophy of society than 1; and the peasant’s child who teaches her baby-bro- 
ther to say his prayers is doing more in her appointed office than I in my 
classical studies. Yet you will not suspect me of undervaluing such pur- 
suits,” 

* Certainly not. But I cannot understand why you were so very long 10 
perceiving the end for which you were brought into the world.” 

‘ Nor I.—And yet how few do appear to understand it! Since | have 
re-entered society, nothing has struck me so forcibly as the misapprehen- 
sion of which I speak. I see, in the moral frame of mankind, a system 
mutual adaptation, secured by mutual dependence ; the deficiencies of some 
endowments are proportioned to the superabundance of others ; I observe @ 
sufficient general analogy between the passions and affections of different 
souls to establish sympathy ; anda sufficient diversity to keep up curiosity 
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and interest: I see enough of the spiritual nature revealed to give confi- 
dence to benevolent effort ; and enough of mystery remaining to excite to 
further research. I see here and there a bright, alluring example of the 
blessedness of philanthropy, at which meu gaze and pass on. I hear an 
universal acknowledgment of the obligation to do good to the souls as well 
as the Lodies of men: and yet, what comes of it? Some are too indolent 
to give, others too proud to receive instruction. Some are too selfish to in- 
quire, others too timid to reveal. Men meet to worship God, and sepa- 
rate without trying to do his work upon each other. ‘They pronounce that 
to his own master each stands or falls, and then have recourse to public or 
rivate persecution for opinion. They thank God for the honour of being 
his vicegerents, aud then compose themselves to sleep at their posts.”’ 

“ Nay, my friend; few, I hope, are so impious,” 

“Few or none are wholly selfish, I trust: but very few are happy in an 
apostolic philanthropy.” 

“ How eminent must those few have appeared to you, when you mingled 
once more among men, like a visitant from another world !” 

They appeared like beings of a privileged race. When I see a physi- 
cian ministering to the soul as tenderly as to the body of his patient, when | 
see a preacher of the gospel discoursing more eloquently by his life than his 
lips, when I see a student gathering together the treasures of wisdom only 
to distribute them with increase, or a friend faithfully administering reproof ; 
when I hear the highest wisdom conveyed in lowly words, and stupendous 
truths let down into the mind of a little child—lI rejoice to see how the will 
of God is done on earth as in heaven.”’ 

“ We also witness efforts to redeem nations from slavery, and millions 
from superstition.” 

“ And in such efforts we recognize yet more eminently the spirit of the 
great charter of our spiritual freedom. But here the beauty of the work is 
too often impaired by the intervention of a narrowness of spirit totally in- 
consistent with the principle of the undertaking. No voice which preaches 
the gospel to the heathen should be silenced because it cannot pronounce 
the Shibboleth of human imposition : nor should that gospel be called im- 
pure which is held out by ready hands, though the washing, according to 
the pharisaical rites of ablution, should have been omitted.” 

“ Your years of solitude have done much for you, my friend. What will 
be the result of the experience of the next nine years spent in society ?” 

_ “TT can obtain as distinct an apprehension of some other truth of equal 
importance,” replied Helmer, “1 shall not think that my time has been 

» OF My experience wasted.”’ 

In nine years, Helmer was no more. ‘The advocates of freedom in the 
Senate were lamenting the loss of a strenuous defender of the national ho- 
nour. The University prized the record of his name. His funeral hymn 
was chaunted on the banks of the Ganges, and the West Indian slave drop- 
ped a burning tear to his memory. The mirth of playful children was 
checked when they heard that their benefactor would smile upon them uo 
more. The devotions of his household were now conducted by a voice 
which faultered at the words, “ I am distressed for thee, my brother.’” In 
the house of prayer, his place remained vacant ; and the pastor who had 
also been his friend, mourned that he must now turn to the records of me- 
mory for an illustration of the power of a sound mind tempered by love out 

a pure heart, 
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ST. LEONARD'S CHAPEL. 


HearD you ever of the Chapel of St. Leonard's, shrouded in ivy, through 
which a gothic arch just peeped, looking centuries older than even the ve- 
nerable green which clothed and crowned the edifice > It was the prettiest 
work of nature's fancy, for the ivy branches had confederated against the 
architect, determined to rear up a pile of their own, and to hide every vestige 
of the building that supported them, and around which they grew. Part of 
the gothic arch I mentioned had resisted the encroachment of the travelling 
vegetation ; but for that, the whole might have been deemed an ivy-hower, 
grotesque and gigantic. Above the chapel rose enormous elms with an air 
of protecting majesty. Ruthless hands have torn away the ivy, and St. Leo- 
nard’s Chapel is become a heap of brick and stone, but the elm-trees are 
waving still (and, blessings be on his head, he was a kinsman of mine who 
saved them from perdition ; he shall want no monument while they live) and 
they are high and glorious. St. Leonard’s has had many a_ narrow escape 
from fame, but happily it lives—and long may it live !—in its sweet seclu- 
sion. ‘The other day it was about to be elevated to the Peerage, for Lord 
Gifford, some of whose family dwell on one of the rzstng spots of the vil- 
lage, had a fancy to become the Lord of St. Leonard’s—but St. Leonard's 
is no place for Lords, It is a quiet spot, where peace and devotion had of 
old their sanctuary. It has its crystal spring, of miraculous virtue once, 
of marvellous virtue still, where to this day, at early dawn, some stragglers 
come; for though no visible ‘* angel moves the waters’? now, there is some 
mysterious influence, an overshadowing from the past, which lingers round 
the water-drops as they fall. In my boyhood it was said, and said truly, 
that neither parson nor pauper, doctor nor lawyer, publican nor shopkeeper, 
dwelt in the parish. The vicissitudes of time—and to St. Leonard's all tts 
visitations have been melancholy ones—have brought all the professons in 
abundance—and where they come they stay. 

The churchyard of St. Leonard’s is full of touching moralities. No- 
where shall you find a greener sod, nowhere a more undisturbed sanctuary. 
There is a tomb, a quiet tomb, on the right hand. I looked on its slab, tt 
was covered with variegated lichens—brown and gold—but not a word was 
there. Around the place a few separated and solitary spikes of grass tow- 
ered over the turf like sentinels, higher than the stone itself, and there they 
bowed their heads in gentle prostration and reverence. One single branch 
of ivy was creeping up the tomb, from whose chinks the most beautiful fes- 
toons of the wild white convolvolus were suspended, From one end, where 
they were most luxuriant, I softly removed them, and I found written be- 
neath, the words— 


“Mr. JAMES Prince's Toms, 1726.” 


Then did the history of this excellent man, whose sleeping-place ime 
had so exquisitely garlanded, rush into my thoughts. He was one of the 
best of the good men of his time, who fought the holy fight of religious free- 
dom, in the days of darkness and sorrow. For his honesty he was calum- 
niated, persecuted, excommunicated ; and when he died, and those who 
loved him desired to record their affection on his tomb, the Priest of St. 
Leonard's declared that the tomb of Mr. Peirce should bear no praises, 
denied to his memory that eulogium which no man ever better deser 4 
The name of the bigot is forgotten—or remembered only to be stigmatZ®, 
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and “ Mr. James Peirce’s ‘Tomb,"’ though without one word of homage, 
looks odorous and eloquent in tts sanctity. Over it a century has rolled, 
only to hang sweet flowers around it, and I know the care will not be want- 
ing which shall be its guardian for generations, 

In a corner of this churchyard lie the ancestors of the Baring family. St. 
Leonard’s was the cradle of their greatness, though now I believe they do 
not possess a foot of land, except the grave of their forefathers, in the ham- 
let which once was almost wholly theirs. A plain tomb covers a long list 
of names. It looks as if it were repaired from time to time, for there is nei- 
ther moss nor lichens near it, nor has any vagrant flower crept up its side. 
It has the simple inscription—Beneath are buried; and then (beginning 
with John Baring, who died in 1748, the great grandfather of the present 
generation) follow a procession of untitled personages, of whom scarcely one 
has left a vestige of his having been. ‘This, the first of the Barings who had 

robably a sepulchral stone erected over him, was engaged in the serge 
trade, which was at that time the staple of this town and neighbourhood. 
The family started into eminence in the persons of John and Francis Baring, 
who removed to London, still retaining, however, their connexion with 
Exeter, and whose names may be seen in the loan lists published half a 
century ago, as subscribers for no considerable sums. But John and Francis 
Baring were men of rare intelligence, and gradually increasing in wealth and 
influence, and, by their introduction into Parliament, extrcising their influ- 
ence in the widest field, they became the great commercial names with 
which the world is familiar, John Baring represented Exeter for many 
years, and will be found throughout a faithful attendant on ministerial ma- 
jorities. Francis (afterwards the Baronet, and the father of the heads of the 
present family of the Barings) was a man of wider range of thought, and of 
a more liberal political career, The name of John Baring, Sir Francis’s 
eldest brother, closes the record on the stone of St. Leonard’s churchyard, 
and henceforward more superb mausoleums are probably destined to cover 
the dust of this distinguished race. 

The mansion they occupied adjoins the chapel and the churchyard I have 
described. A bridge—a simple bridge—connects the abode of the living 
with that of the dead. The name of the former is Mount Radford, and it 
overlooks the delicious valley through which, after the flow of a few miles 
among the richest verdure, the Exe enters the sea. In my remembrance no 
human habitation stood between Mount Radford and the river, towards which 
there was a green and gentle slope where the sheep-flocks ranged; but now 
the estate is partitioned—many an edifice has sprung up—the park is voci- 
ferous with schoolboys, and the mansion of the Barings is become the scene 
of a great experiment on education. _ 


A DIALOGUE, 


It was morning upon the hills. A father and son walked out in the 
still air, and they passed on together in silence, for each seemed intent on 
some object of anxious thought. 

At length the son broke silence. ‘I have been thinking, my father, of 
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the days gone by. Last night I read a tale of the Romish Church, and my 
heart recoiled at the picture of her iniquities. Tell me, how could it be 
that men bowed down themselves to her authority ?”’ 

** My son, there is too much of limitation in thy question ; think again, 
and thy spirit will take a wider range.”’ 

The young Godfrey pondered awhile. ‘ T would fain know how or 
whence it was,’’ continued he; ‘* but perchance the better question would 
be, how came it that man, who feeleth within bim the stirrings of an im- 
mortal spirit, could yield it to the governance of a child of earth ?”” 

** That, indeed, 1s far better. Observe then, my son, what takes place 
in the growth of the man, and so mayest thou read more clearly this mys- 
tery of Providence. In the first days of the child, its parents are all in all; 
from their mouth it receives the law. By them 1s its weakness defended 
from the enemy. But childhood passeth away, and youth cometh. Be- 
hold now how it struggleth with the fetters that bound its infancy! How 
doth one break and another loosen! yet still many remain. The parent 
hath led him, perchance, to living waters, but he gave them in scanty and 
stinted measure; and when the youth would have quaffed freely, he was 
harshly repulsed. But the time of manhood draweth nigh. The man 
loveth, nay, honoureth, his parents; but cannot give up his soul to them, 
They have pointed him to the fountain, and there must the labour end. His 
spirit must be fed till it is satisfied, and they know not what will sutlice it. 
Henceforth the work is between him and his God. 

** Thus is it with the Christian church. In its first days it seemed to need 
foster fathers and foster mothers—dangers hung over it, and men clung to 
the powerful and the strong. The weakness of infancy found shelter in 
communities, and these again were banded together under one head. So 
grew the Romish church into power. But the childhood of that church 

ssed away — youth leapt from its bonds; yet still its course was checked. 
‘he mother had led it to drink at a stream far remote from the fountain 
head, and many were the defilements of that stream. Now the youth re- 
turned to the pure source, but it feared to partake freely. It appointed one 
standard for all. It allowed not for the weak, nor yet for the strong. These 
must be gorged and those but scantily supplied. It deserted its first mother, 
but chose guardians who doled out the pure waters according to their mea- 
sure, and when a thirsty pilgrim drew nigh and craved a larger draught, he 
was driven away and the voice of slander raised against him.” 

** Of what church speakest thou now, my father ?”” 

** Alas! my son, of many.” 

** And will these things always be so ?”’ 

“No, my son. The time of manhood cometh. One generation teach- 
eth a lesson to another. The guardians still stand at the fountain, and he 
who would ‘ drink of the waters of life freely,’ must be prepared for their 
threatenings and cautions. But many there are, and more there shall be, 
who meekly put aside the offered measure—who press forward to behold for 
themselves and quatf the precious waters—who are baptized in them unto 
newness of heart and life—who daily take in larger draughts—who feel thert 
souls invigorated, and find in them indeed ‘a well of life, springing up into 
everlasting life.’ ”’ 7 














THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN RACE, 
Ill. 


THE most cursory observation of the various religious systems which have 
existed in the world affords a proof that the belief in a future life forms a 
stage in the spiritual progress of every nation. It has been and is perpetu- 
ally disputed, whether the conception originated in a revelation made to the 
fathers of the race, or whether it has been obtained by the exercise of un- 
assisted reason. Whatever may be the fact with respect to the Gentiles, 
there is little difficulty in ascertaining the state of the case as it regards the 
chosen people. 

It is clear, not only that the doctrine of a future state formed no part of 
the Mosaic system, but that, at an eariy period of their history, the people 
had no idea of such a doctrine. In every instance in the history of other 
nations where the belief of a future state is received, we find traces of the 
doctrine in all institut ons, and references to it in all circumstances; it in- 
fluences the will, modifies the moral code, and is a prominent object in the 
delineation of the national mind. The few fragments which remain of the 
songs of the ancient northern nations bear a constant reference to this great 
article of belief. It is interwoven with the religious and political constitu- 
tions of all the civilized nations of Europe, and forms the principal bond of 
moral union among the savage tribes of Asia and Africa, the source of re- 
ligious hope and fear among the Aborigines of America. In every nation 
where the belief has been known to exist, its influence has been incalcula- 
ble, It has stimulated to war, characterized the laws, modified the customs, 
pervaded the literature of the whole people so remarkably as to afford a 
strong general presumption that where the national records bear no trace of 
the doctrine, the doctrine is not known. ‘The early Jewish records bear no 
such traces. We have a very circumstantial history of the Jews from their 
separation as a people ; and during its earlier periods there is an absence of 
all reference to a future state. We have, says Warburton, ‘not only a his- 
tory of public occurrences, but of private adventures, in the lives of particu- 
lar persons of both sexes, and of all ages, stations, characters, and complex- 
IONS 5 virgins, matrons, kings, soldiers, scholars, merchants, husbandmen. 
They are given too in every circumstance of life, victorious, captive, sick 
and in health; plunged in civil business, or retired and sequestered in the 
service of religion ; in full security, and in the most imminent and impend- 
Ing dangers, Together with their story, we have likewise their compositions. 
Here we find them singing their triumphs, there their Palinodia; here en- 
forcing their moral precepts, and there the promises and denunciations of 
heaven. Yet in none of these different circumstances of life, in none of 
these various casts of composition, do we ever find any of them acting on 
the motives, or influenced by the prospect, of a future state ; or indeed ex- 
pressing the least hopes and fears, or even coinmon curiosity concerning it. 
Every thing they say or do respects the present life only, the good and ull of 
which are the sole objects of all their pursuits and aversions. And yet the 
Sacred Writings, as we say, are of all kinds. An account of the creation 
and original of the human race; the history of a private family, of a chosen 
people, and of exemplary men and women; hymns and petitions to the 
deity, precepts of civil life, and religious prophecies and predictions. — 
‘OW, Is it possible to conceive that in works su various both in their sub- 
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ject, style, and composition, the doctrine of a future state of reward and 
punishment should never once appear to have had any share in the people's 
thoughts, if indeed it made part T Gait religious opinions >?” 

The means by which the mind of the nation was prepared for the rece 
tion of this doctrine are obvious to all who read the history of its discipline, 
The obscurity of the fate of Enoch must have awakened curiosity ; for whe- 
ther he was translated, or whether an immature death be all that is implied 
in the phrase “he was not, for God took him,” the obscurity must have 
been as great to the earliest readers of the Mosaic records as to ourselves, 
The disappearance of Moses seems also to have been enveloped in mystery ; 
and by these circumstances, by the ambiguity before mentioned of the phrases 
relating to death and the dead, and by the threat of punisiment extending to 
many generations, the people were prepared for speculation on the fate of 
Elijah, and for the conception that a reward might await him after his trans- 
lation. They also enjoyed the light of natural reason as abundantly as other 
nations ; for though temporal rewards and punishments were the sanctions 
of their law, those rewards and punishments were not individual but na- 
tional; and the strong argument for a renewal of life from the inequalities in 
the distribution of happiness, affected them equally with the rest of mankind, 
Possessing the same natural advantages as other people, and being besides 
subjected to an additional preparation, it seems as if the Jews ought to have 
arrived first at the most important conviction which the mind can entertain, 
They were not, however, the first to attain it; but when the conception was 
once formed, it was purer and more correct than any which prevailed else- 
where. ‘Their faith consisted of more than an obscure notion of the immor- 
tality of the soul, attended with fancies as various as the imaginations from 
which they sprang. As far as the Jews believed in a future state at all, they 
believed in it as a state of proper retribution ; and their faith became an ac- 
tuating motive in the conduct of life and the submission to death. How 
early the conception attained this degree of purity, and to what extent it 
prevailed in the nation, we cannot ascertain. It is probable that faith ina 
future life was entertained by a few only of the most enlightened of the 
Jews, previous to the Captivity, and that it was by intercourse with their 
Persian conquerors, with the Chaldeans, and the disciples of the Greek phi- 
losophy in Egypt, that the rest of the nation were familiarized with the idea 
of the immortality of the soul, and that they were thus induced to inquire 
into the ambiguities of their own records, to compare the events of their own 
history with this new philosophy, and thence to draw inferences distinct 
enough to become actuating motives. The history of the martyrdom of the 
woman and her seven sons in the second book of Maccabees (whatever 
may be its authority in other respects) is invaluable as proving the strength 
of conviction of a future state of reward which prevailed among the Jewish 
people ; a conviction powerful enough to inspire a contempt of torture and a 
fearlessness of death, By comparing this narrative with the desponding €s- 
pressions of Job and the mournful questionings of the writer of Ecclesiastes, 
remarkable evidence may be obtained of the progress of the national mind 
on this important subject. 

The conception, whenever formed, and however strengthened, still re- 
mained indistinct, partial, and variable. The doctrine was a matter of infe- 
rence, and the facts from which the inference was drawn were few and I- 
sufficient. It was as yet unsusceptible of proof, and destitute of authority, 
and must therefore have been held on a different tenure from other @0¢- 
trines of religion, and have been inferior to them all in sanctity, The ume 
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at length arrived when it was to be established in its due supremacy in the 
human reason, by the highest authority and the most unquestionable testi- 
mony. 
It should be ever borne in mind that the administration of a moral go- 
vernment is the ultimate object of all the discipline to which mankind has 
been subjected, —of the development of reason by natural means, of the Old 
and New dispensations. It is usually declared that the grand purpose of the 
Christian revelation is to teach the doctrine of a future life. It is true that: 
this is the essential doctrine of the system; but we must again observe, as 
we did before respecting the doctrine of the Divine Unity, that the know- 
ledge of this important truth is only valuable in its relation to an ulterior 
object, —the recognition of a moral government. ‘The popular conceptions 
of such a government, though now distinct, were narrow and mean in com- 
arison with what they might become under a fuller revelation ; and it was 
in order to enlarge and elevate these conceptions that a spiritual was now to 
he substituted for a ritual law, and that a higher sanction was to supersede 
those which had hitherto been admitted, ‘The revelation of a future life was 
— not as an isolated truth, but as the highest sanction of the divine 
aw. 
TA remarkable provision had been early made for the changes and substitu- 
tions which were now to take place, and which were little accordant with the 
inclinations of the Jewish people. By the terms of their covenant with God, 
they were bound to receive every message which he should send, and to 
honour every messenger whom he should appoint, though the one should 
command the overthrow of their peculiar institutions, and the other be made 
the agent of the revolution. In answer to the petition of the people, prof- 
fered amidst the terrors of Horeb, that they might no more hear the voice of 
Jehovah or behold his lightnings, a promise was given that prophets should 
henceforth be the exponents of the Divine will ; this promise being coupled 
with the necessary condition that the voice of the prophet should be listened 
to and his commands obeyed as readily as if they proceeded immediately from 
God. From this condition there was no escape ; and by a requisition of 
their own law, the Jews were obliged to receive every divine message, and 
to act upon it, even though it should command the abolition of that law, 
and the extinction of its sanctions. The punishment also of those who 
Violated this national covenant, involved in it the overthrow of the prepara- 
tory institution, and left the way open for the establishment of the more im- 
portant one which was to supersede it. These provisions afford unquestion- 
able evidence of the wisdom by which the one dispensation was made subser- 
i to the other, and both to the advancement of the human mind, 
re “h the new revelation was not appropriated to the peculiar people, but, 
Contrary, intended to abolish their peculiarity, it had a twofold cha~ 
facter, and its administrator a double office. ‘The gospel was presented in 
Poot re - the Jews, in another to mankind at large ; for the sake of the 
pr “a + a particular, for the latter, an universal character. To the 
salvation as . e glad-tidings of the kingdom ; to the other, the message of 
Pa the one, Christ came as their king; to the other, as the giver 
ite, To the one, he was the Messiah; to the other, the Saviour. his 
tllgin s a double character, as it was the consequence of the old insti- 
jected ‘the estined to disappear in their abolition. To the Jews who re- 
> new dispensation, the gospel was not glad-tidings, nor Jesus a 
B: By those who embraced it, the separation from the rest of their race 
Subsisted from their origin as a nation, was soon found to be no 
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longer necessary or practicable, and to them the gospel appeared in its aspect 
of universality, and Christ as a saviour rather than a king. They saw that 
the office of this new lawgiver consisted in the introduction and support ofa 
better system of religion than theirs; a system incompatible with their own: 
a system designed to supplant theirown. All union betweer the believing 
and unbelieving Jews was therefore impossible. There could be no halting 
between two opinions. The advocates of the two systems, the obstinate 
adherents of the one, and the obedient disciples of the other, were placed in 
direct opposition, and Jesus spoke truly when he said, * He thar is not with 
me is against me, and he that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad,” 

‘The systems are indeed as incompatible in their nature as unfitted by 
their form for a contemporaneous existence ; and it 1s no more possible for 
a man to adhere to both than for a pupil to attach himself to an elementary 
book while extending the application of the science it teaches to new objects. 
The Jewish law related to external obedience ; the Christian extended to 
the discipline of the heart. Infractions of the old law subjected the offender 
to death ; but as no individual could have escaped the penalty by merit, a 
commutation of punishment was ordained, and sacrifices were accepted as 
an atonement. Infractions of the Christian law, which 1s spiritual in its 
nature and operation, can obtain pardon only by a spiritual act ; and it was 
for the purpose of pointing out this distinction that the forerunner of the 
Christ preached repentance to the Jews. ‘Temporal rewards and punish- 
ments, near or remote, were the highest objects of hope and fear which 
Judaism could present. Christianity not only revealed sublimer subjects of 
desire, but shewed that lower objects might be regarded with feelings the 
very reverse of those which had hitherto been connected with them. It dis- 
played the truth, that temporal happiness may issue in evil, that the afflic- 
tions of life may prove to be blessings, and that they would no longer bear 
a strict proportion to the obedience either of a nation or of individuals; that, 
in short, they were abolished as sanctions. As it has been beautifully said, 
“« Prosperity was the promise of the Old covenant, adversity of the New.” 
The distinguishing character of Judaism was its exclusiveness ; of Christian- 
ity, its universality. The one appealed to feelings peculiar to the descend- 
ants of one man; the other, to desires common to the race. ‘The one was 
based on facts interesting to those only whose experience bore a reference 
to such facts: the other was founded on principles congenial to all hearts, in 
all regions, through all time. 

The two systems were irreconcileable ; they were opposite in all respects; 
and yet such an analogy was preserved in their modes of operation, s0 evl- 
dent was their tendency to the same point, that there was no room for doubt 
that their origin was identical. Both were the productions of the same 
wisdom, and their operation was conducted by the same benevolence. It 
this had been clearly perceived by all concerned, at the time of the intro- 
duction of the new dispensation, all would have been well; but some t- 
sulted the Divine wisdom by endeavouring to hold the two systems 1 UNIO, 
while others rejected the gifts of Divine benevolence, and chose to exclude 
themselves from the Messiah's kingdom. 

Since, to believers, the Christ could not long appear in his particular cha- 
racter of king, and by unbelievers that character could not be adimitted, 
becomes interesting to inquire at what period the particular merged in the 
general office ; to ascertain what authority was claimed under the NU ol 
King, and when that title was relinquished im favour of others more correctly 
expressive of the spiritual nature of his supremacy. 
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It is obvious that the title of King, as applied to Christ, is purely meta- 
horical. He disclaimed all pretensions to temporal authority, to legislative 
power, to juridical rights, to the out ard pomp and observance which are 
the attendants of royalty. Instead of enacting laws, he proposed principles ; 
instead of pronouncing sentence of punishment, he recommended repent- 
ance: and instead of encouraging the people to proclaim him a king, he 
declared that he came not to be ministered unto, but to minister. His rule 
was spiritual, and consisted in the authority which was given him to abolish 
the old law, and to introduce its subjects to a better system ; and the imagery 
of royalty was used because it accorded with the notions of the Jews, and 
because he was sent to rule a nation, to work a change in a separate people. 
If any proof were needed of the metaphorical nature of his turtle, it might 
be found in the fact that he was styled King while he himself declared that 
his kingdom had not commenced, It was only * nigh at hand’’ after he 
had declared himself to be the Messiah. In as far as his mission respected 
the Jews, he was sovereign over the house of Jacob, and sat on the throne 
of David; but as his kingdom was not of this world, and as Judaism was an 
institution of this world only, he could not be literally the sovereign of its 
adherents. Supposing him to have been in reality a potentate, the use he 
made of his authority was singular, Unlike every other potentate, his prin- 
cipal aim was to abrogate his own title, to hasten the dissolution of his own 
realm. As we have seen, he claimed no power over those who rejected 
him ; and when his spiritual influence failed, their mutual relation was dis- 
solved. He came to consummate the dispensation to which they were at- 
tached ; and if they would not admit such a consummation, he bad nothing 
more to do with them. ‘To those who acknowledged him as king, he gave 
the same revelation which was given to the Gentile nations, and which was 
destined to bless the world. He relaxed their bondage to the ritual law, 
proposed to them those principles which must form a bond of union with 
mankind at large, predicted the overthrow of the institutions which rendered 
them a separate people, and prepared them for the conviction that his gospel 
was universal, and that his ttle of King could not therefore be perpetuated, 
He gradually withdrew from their minds their narrow notions of his sove- 
reignty, and substituted a nobler attachment to him as a spiritual saviour. 
laving at first fixed their attention on his gospel in the aspect which was 
adapted to their circumstances, he gradually enlarged their views till they 
were prepared to embrace it in its universal character. ‘Those who readily 
received the glad tidings of the kingdom, were eager, in course of time, to 
exchange them for the gospel of life. 

To what kingdom, then, did Jesus so often refer as that which was nigh 
at hand, that in which his disciples should feast with him, where his apostles 
should sit on thrones, and exercise judgment? If it was not the scene of 
‘emporai splendour, it must have been that of spiritual supremacy. It was 
hot in palaces, camps, or courts of justice, but in the hearts of men—of the 
Jews first, and of the Gentiles afterwards; and his disciples were to partake 
with him of the privileges of this holy administration, and his apostles to 
proclaim the new law to which the twelve tribes were required to yield obe- 
dience, In whatever the peculiar glory of Jesus consisted, in that consisted 
his kingdom. His peculiar glory consisted in his pre-eminent endowments 
from on high, in his distinction as the beloved Son of God, in his appoint- 
ment to the office of Saviour. In this appointment we recognize his regal 
dignity, and in his peculiar endowments, his claim to sovereignty over the 
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hearts of men. His reign began with the exercise of his extraordinary pow. 
ers, and ended when that exertion was no longer necessary, when Judie 
was swallowed up in the destruction of the holy city and temple, when signs 
and wonders ceased, and Christianity had spread sufficiently to make its 
way by natural means alone. According to his promise, Jesus had been 
with his disciples till the end of the age, in manifest interpositions of the 
holy spirit, in evident watchfulness over the interests of his church, in the 
personal administration of its government by communication with his ap- 
pointed agents. When the essential truth of the new dispensation was 
completely engrafted on that of the old, when it had also struck root vigor- 
ously in a fresh soil, the hand which had planted, grafted, and watered, was 
withdrawn, and the charge was committed to the sunshine and dews of 
heaven. 

These natural influences have done their work. The gospel has spread, 
—how widely, it is not easy to calculate—how deeply, none can know but 
He who conducts the education of his rational offspring, ordaining the mode, 
administering the means, and leading on the subjects of his discipline, by 
slow gradation, from utter darkness into marvellous light. The most im- 
portant step in this progress was the exchange of Christianity for Judaism, 
By this exchange the essence was substituted for the form, the spirit for the 
letter; and the human mind was not only exercised by a holier fear and a 
nobler hope, but made conscious of a capacity for love, human and divine, 
pure as its source, boundless as its scope, and eternal as its objects. 

D. F, 
(To be continued.) 





ON HEARING THE CALL OF THE CUCKOO, 
May 28, 1830, 


Tou spirit-bird of viewless wing, 
That, round the lush-green fields of Spring, 
Makest the hedge-row echoes ring 
With thy vague call, 
Now here, now there, thou wisp-light thing, 
Misleading all! 


When golden cups of sunny hue, 

And bird's-eye gems of living blue, 

And purple vetches, twisting through 
Moist herbs and grass, 

Come forth—with them thou comest too, 
Ere them to pass, 


Delighted Childhood mocks thy lay, 
Manhood hears half his cares away, 
Even Age, beneath his thin locks gray, 


By thee il’d, 
Leaps back wre. morning day, 
A white-hair’d Child! 








Crediton. 


The Cuckoo. 


Shy guest ! what call’st thou back to me ? 
A vision of young memory, 
Born of that happy time, when, free 
From care or coil, 
I watch’d on Scottish braes the bee 
At his sweet toil. 


In the grey hill-side’s heathery nook, 

By a clear, rocky, Highland brook, 

That, languid with the sunshine, took 
Its loch-ward way, 

Hands in the stream, I lie, and look 
On its wild play. 


Hark! through lone glen and cairny hill,— 
No plover’s whistle clear and shrill, 
No cloud-high lavrock’s gushing trill 
O’er moorland nest,— 
But thy monotony of bill 
Breaks the deep rest. 


What magic in that simple sound ! 
The summer stream winds as it wound, 
Or, cross’d, o’er-leaps its mossy bound 
With angrier flow— 
The Ossianic Mountains round, 
The Lake below ! 


And with these fix’d realities, 
The feelings of those moments rise, 
While, passive all, my spirit lies, 
Before them borne, 
Like ripe grass which the breeze o’er-flies, 
Or shadowing corn. 


How fine, how firm, the mystic chain, 

That binds the human heart and brain ! 

That can call up—and not in vain— 
From simplest things, 

Past pleasures filter’d from their pain, 
Joys without wings ! 


Thoughts by sweet Earth are sometimes given, 


We would not wish forgot in Heaven : 

And, when the mortal link is riven, 
In spheres above, 

Whate’er I lov’d below, all shriven, 
Sull let me love !— 
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LATHAM’S LECTURES. * 


THERE are few doctrines of the modern self-called orthodoxy which 
have probably had a greater effect in repelling the serious and reflecting 
Deist from an impartial inquiry into the evidences of revelation than that 
of eternal torments. The celebrated Adam Smith, in his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, thus concludes some just and striking remarks on the benefits 
arising from the expectation of a future state :—** It could never have been 
exposed to the derision of the scotier, had not the distribution of rewards 
and punishments which some of its zealous assertors have taught us was 
to be made in that world to come, been too frequently in direct opposition 
to all our moral sentiments.” Nay, there are many serious Christians, 
who, if they could not satisfy themselves that such a doctrine was not con- 
tained in the Scriptures, would not undertake to say that the weight of 
external testimony in support of their authenticity and consequent authority 
would suttice to counterbalance its inherent incredibility. ‘The historical 
evidence of the New Testament, under such circumstances, would present 
in their estimation a problem of most dithcult solution, a mystery which 
they would be at a loss to unravel; but they would consider its rejection as 
a less difficulty than the admission of a doctrine inconsistent with what 
reason and nature teach them of the goodness and justice of God. They 
would resign with extreme reluctance the sure ground of hope and confident 
expectation as to a future state, which the gospel professed to hold out ; but 
they would prefer to rest contented with the imperfect conjectures and 
vague surmises of philosophy, rather than receive it on the faith of a re- 
velation which combined it with a prospect so horrid and_ revolting. 
We will add, too, so immoral in its tendency ; so calculated to defeat the 
efficacy of the sanctions by which the Christian law is enforced. For we 
are well convinced, that there is no delusion more completely unfounded 
than the idea that the notion of eternal punishment has any tendency to 
increase the power of these motives in working on the fears of the sinner. 
It can only be in consequence of very erroneous representations of it by Its 
enemies, or an imperfect display of its real resources on the part of its 
friends, if the doctrine of final universal restitution does not appear incom- 
parably more powerful, awakening, and alarming. We never yet heard 
or read any attempt to enforce the former opinion, and to bring it home as 
a practical motive, which did not defeat its object by rousing all the natural 
feelings of equity and justice in the soul against a statement so enormous, 
and in its own nature incredible. It is not denied that to a certain extent tt 
forms im theory a part of the creed of the great majority of Christians; but 
it may be doubted whether it is practically believed by many. ‘The views 
it holds out of the principle according to which future retribution 1s (0 be 


* Light for them that Sit in Darkness. A Course of Six Lectures, on the Non- 
eternity of Future Punishment and the Final Restoration of all Mankind to Part 
and Happiness, delivered at Halesworth, in Suffolk ; to which is added, an Appe® 
dix, containing Animadversions on Two Lectures, (on the Divinity of Christ, and 
ou the Atonement,) delivered by the Rev. J. Deunant, Halesworth, also goyinond 
tures on his Book entitied “ Soul Prosperity.” By ‘T. Latham, Minister at on 
field, in Suffolk, and Missionary to the British and Foreign Unitarian Associated. 
Halesworth : I. ‘Tippell ; London: Teulon and Fox. Pp. 212. 1830. :, 

The Selt-plumed Bishop Unplumed: a Reply to the Profound Erudition eo 
Self-named Hugh Latimer, in his Doctrine of Endless Punishment Asserted. By 
Y. Latham, Pp. 36. 
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awarded, are so inconsistent with the maxims and feelings natural to the 
human mind, and which regulate what is called justice in the intercourse 
hetween man and man, that it has, after all, very little practical intluence, 
The prevalent idea seems to be, that the whole human race 1s divided into 
two great classes, the elect and the reprobate, between which there is fixed 
a wide and impassable gulf; that the whole of the former are admitted to 
the joys of heaven, while all the latter are doomed to endless, irremediable, 
and inconceivable woe. But it is manifest that this representation is incon- 
sistent with our experience of the moral character and condition of mankind, 
Far from finding them reducible to these two distinct classes, we should 


rather refer them to a scale which exhibits an almost endless diversity of 


shades and gradations. From the very highest degree of moral excellence 
ever reached by mortal man, down to the lowest depravity to which he was 
ever degraded, we find a multitude of intermediate steps, each ditlering from 
that immediately above and below it, by a very slight and almost impercep- 
tible distinction. As the most excellent character that ever existed upon 
earth (our blessed Saviour alone excepted) presented some mixture of faults 
and follies, so the most abandoned and depraved wickedness is always re- 
lieved by some lighter shade of humanity. Now, it is impossible that causes 
should be separated from their consequences in the moral, any more than in 
the natural world. As the imperfections of the virtuous man, as long as they 
remain, must be attended by some diminution of his happiness, so the amia- 
ble qualities which are still discernible in the character of the sinner, cannot 
but have the effect, not only of alleviating the load of his guilt, but of modi- 
fying its punishment. His state at least cannot be so miserable as it would 
have been if these partially redeeming qualities had not existed. It is there- 
fore impossible for us to say where the one class ends and the other begins. 
At what point is the line to be drawn, which is to have the awful efficacy of 
marking all on one side of it for endless wrath, while those on the other, 
some of whom may differ by a quantity almost inappreciable from the best 
of the rejected, are admitted to the bliss prepared for the faithful ? 

This is a doctrine, we have said, which very few habitually and practi- 


cally believe ; and, least of all, those who most require the influence of 


motives derived from the terrors of the Lord to deter them from the entice- 
ments of sin. The very trifling effect that seems to be produced on the 
conduct of many of this class by the belief, or the supposed belief, in eternal 
orments, might lead us to suspect that the most judicious method has not 
been employed for making a salutary impression upon their minds, It 
might lead us to think it possible that something more nearly analogous to 
the mode in which the penal sanctions of human laws are apportioned, would 
address itself with more force and effect to the mind of a sinner; and it 
might consequently induce some, if not to hope that it may after all prove 
to be authorized by the divine word, at least to inquire into the real truth on 
this momentous subject with a spirit more approaching to candour and im- 
partiality than is sometimes brought to it. 
The practical effect of this ay palling doctrine appears to be materially 
uced by a feeling not very different from that which has the same kind of 
influence on the capital punishments so frequently denounced by human 
WS on inferior offences, against which, however, they are rarely carried into 
Wp A man who, notwithstanding that he feels himself yet far from 
, kingdom of God, and is conscious of a multitude of defects and failings, 
* the object of respect and esteem among his neighbours, or at least is in 
point of general reputation not materially below the level of those with 
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whom he chiefly associates, naturally finds it difficult to persuade himself 
that the errors and follies of which he knows himself to be guilty are to Jead 
to endless and inconceivable woe. He is, indeed, told so, by those whos 
representations he has allowed himself to receive with implicit, unexaminin» 
confidence as the true statement of revealed truth; he knows that it forms 
part of the authorized creed of the most orthodox sects ; he hears this, and 
little else resounded from the pulpits of the most popular expounders of these 
creeds; but their harrowing descriptions, and occasionally impressive ap. 
peals, though they may affright his imagination, rarely produce the desired 
effect on his understanding or his heart. IJncredulus odit ; he cannot 
imagine either himself or those about him, whom he believes to be little 
better, if so good, as himself, but who, with all their faults, are the objects 
of his love and regard, to be indeed destined to so tremendous a fate. Aj 
the moral feelings of his nature rise up in arms against the supposition ; and 
though it may forma part of his theoretical creed, it forms no part of his 
habitual, of his practical religious principles. But the misfortune is, that 
having in spirit and in practice rejected this horrible tenet, the creed of his 
church, and the denunciations of his favourite preachers, present him with 
nothing to take its place. That the sins committed in a few years by a frail 
mortal like himself, whom yet he has not the false humility to think the 
lowest and most sinful of human beings, are deserving of eternal punish- 
ment, or will meet with it at the hands of infinite wisdom and justice, is 
what he does not and cannot believe, with whatever confidence it may be 
inculcated by those who pretend in this matter to be interpreters of the word 
of God. But having rejected this notion, the system of orthodoxy provides 
no other alternative but impunity ; nay, admission to heavenly joys. All 
this leads inevitably to the evil consequence of injuring in the most serious 
manner the moral efficacy of those sanctions by which the Scripture morality 
is enforced, and the tendency of the promises and threatenings of the gospel 
to promote their great object of a holy and a well-spent life. 

Of the superiority in moral effect of the doctrine of final restitution, when 
properly understood, the respectable author of the publications before us ap- 
to be very sensible. He has stated the general argument in support of 

Mis position, as derived both from reason and from scripture, in such a man- 
ner as to shew that he has carefully studied the controversy ; and those who 
have recourse to his lectures with the hope of obtaining a distinct view of 
the nature and true strength of his case will not be disappointed. He un- 
dertakes to prove, first, that there is nothing in the nature of sin that can 
merit or require eternal punishment, and that this is equally inconsistent 
with the nature and constitution of man, and with the character and perfec- 
tions of God. Secondly, that no threatening in all the Bible, against sin or 
sinners, includes, when properly understood, a threatening of eternal tor- 
ments ; and, thirdly, that the contrary doctrine of the final restoration of all 
men to purity and happiness is plainly taught both in the Old Testament 
and the New. On the first two points we cordially agree with him, and on 
the third we differ only so far as to have some doubts as to the validity 
some of the direct proofs on which his commendable zeal for an important 
principle has led him to lay perhaps an undue stress. But that the conclu- 
sion is countenanced by the whole spirit and tenor of Scripture, and by all 
the views which both reason and revelation encourage us to form the 
ooepmas of the Divine nature, and that it may be collected from the 

ints occasionally presented of the object and tendency of future punishment 
as the instrument of moral discipline, we readily admit and firmly believe. 
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He goes on afterwards to vindicate his tenet against the various objections 
derived from erroneous notions of divine sovereignty and justice, and more 
especially from the prevailing misconceptions with respect to its supposed 
moral tendency, as holding out too extensive a hope to mankind, as soften- 
ing or setting aside the denunciations against sinners and relaxing the obli- 
gations to virtue. These he combats ably and, we think, successfully, in the 
following passage : 

“It is also objected against final restoration, that it softens down, or sets 
aside, the threatenings against sinners. This is either a gross mistake, ora 
more gross misrepresentation of the doctrine. It denies, indeed, that there is 
one single threatening of endless misery in all the Bible. It teaches that the 
strongest language and boldest figures which are applied to future punish- 
ment, have all a limited signification ; it shews, from the nature, character, 
and perfections of God, and his relation to man, that the end of all punish- 
ment is corrective, not vindictive; limited, and not eternal. But so far from 
softening or setting aside the threatenings, it gives the most awful of them 
their full and scriptural meaning, without the least softening or palliation ; 
for it insists upon the fact, that no wilful sinner can escape punishment, nor 
any unrepented sin pass with impunity. Since God will bring every work 
into judgment with every secret thing, and will, in the most just, righteous, 
and impartial manner, reward every man according to his deeds; that, as no 
wilful and unrepented crime shall be forgiven, so no substitute for personal 
righteousness shall be accepted Those who have done evil shall receive for 
the evil they have done tribulation and anguish upon every soul that hath done 
evil, and there will be no respect of persons with God; but glory, honour, 
and peace, will be the reward of every one that worketh good. It further 
teaches, that the connexion between crime and punishment remains unbroken, 
and that so long as any one remains vicious, he must remain miserable: and 
that God’s fatherly rebukes and merciful corrections will follow such, even in 
a future state, till every degree of enmity is subdued, and until they shall 
submit and accept of the just punishment of their crimes; for, as I live, saith 
Jehovah, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess unto 
God; and where this is not produced without punishment, punishment will 
be made the means to produce it, either in this or in a future state, and the 
rod of correction shall rest on every stubborn son, until it drives sin and folly 
- of his heart, and humble and reconcile the whole rational creation unto 
FOU, 

“It is also objected against the final restoration that it relaxes the moral 
obligations of mankind. — It is said, if all will be finally restored to happiness, 
and none consigned to endless misery, then men have little cause to fear sin- 
ning, and as little reason to regard the practice of moral virtue, since all will 
be equally saved at last. This might be a plausible objection, if, indeed, all 
would be equally saved at last; but, before this is admitted, it must bé proved, 
that the punishment that will follow all unrepented sin and the pains of the 
second death, are nothing to fear or endure; and that exemption from the 
second death, and the inheritance of eternal life and a part in the first resur- 
rection, are objects of so little importance, that it matters not whether we 
obtain them or lose them. Then, indeed, we might say, ‘Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’ But the doctrine of final restoration teaches 
far different lessons. It does not, like the popular creed, teach that men 
may be saved by mere faith without good works; that they may be ardoned 
through the sufferings of a substitute; that they are accounted righteous in 

od’s sight and justified before him, on account of the righteousness, merits, 
el ge of another. No, it insists on personal, practical, and positive 
‘ €, holiness, and righteousness ; and that without holiness and obedience 

od, no man shall see the Lord. It does not, like the Antinomian tenet, 
ae that the believer in a certain creed is freed from all obligation to the 

4 Precepts of God’s law; freed from its curse by the death of another, 
4nd from all obedience to its commands, because that other has obeyed them. 
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But it maintains the universal obligation of the law of God as binding upon 
every man, and requiring from each the uniform and personal performance 
of every religious, social, and moral virtue. Jt teaches that he, and ouly he 
that doeth righteousness is righteous ; and that the personally righteous alon. 
shall be accepted, It makes no allowance for any wilful sin, either of ois. 
sion or commission. It does not substitute mere faith, form, creeds, fancies 
names, opinions, and blind zeal, in the place of practical goodness and spi 
ritual devotion, nor in the place of genuine piety and virtue. It claims the 
heart to be wholly and sincerely devoted to God, and all the powers of the 
mind, and the members of the body, to be consecrated and dedicated to the 
glory of God and the cause of truth and virtue. Ina word, it requires the 
followers of Jesus to imitate the example of their leader, and study to the 
utmost of their power to be like him, who was holy, harmless, undefiled, aud 
separate from sinners.’—Pp. 102—105. 


These ideas are very just, and would have deserved a more extended jllus- 
tration, in order to bring home upon his hearers the practical impression 
(infinitely more powerful and salutary in our estimation than that of the po- 
pular opinion) which the idea ofa final restitution, when fairly and correctly 
stated in all its consequences, 1s calculated to produce. ; 

A large appendix is subjoined, consisting of letters to and strictures upon 
a Mr. Dennant, a Calvinistic preacher in the author's neighbourhood, who 
appears to have attacked his doctrine from the pulpit. It displays considera- 
ble acuteness and talent, but abounds too much in local allusions and _per- 
sonality to be interesting to many readers at a distance. ‘The same charac- 
ter applies in a still greater degree to the other tract, ‘ The Self-plumed 
Bishop unplumed,” which is almost unintelligible to those who are unac- 
quainted with the parties concerned. How far it was worth while to bring 
these petty details before the public (even the public of Bramfield and Hales- 
worth) at all, the author of course must be a betier judge than we can be ; 
but we cannot help regretting that the extended usefulness of a book which, 
as far as the general argument goes, might be very serviceable in ditfusing 
more just views of an important question, is materially impeded by the mix- 
ture of discussions of a more private nature. We should be glad to see the 
lectures in the form of a separate tract, for the purpose of popular circula- 
tion; and if, in giving them that form, the Greek words exhibited in En- 
glish characters, in most instances incorrectly, could be either presented in 
their proper dress, or, which would perhaps be better still, omitted altogether, 
we should regard it as an improvement. 
June 3. 

The above article, as our readers will perceive, was written before the 
Repository of this month announced the intelligence that the author of the 
publications which have given occasion to it had been called away from the 
scene of his useful labours. We have reason to believe that he well deserv- 
ed the honourable testimony which has been paid to his memory; aud that 
in a portion of his Master's vineyard, which did not aflord him many oppor 
tunities of attracting the notice or the praise of men, he was nevertheless, t0 
the best of his ability, a good and faithful servant. Like many others, he has 
had to struggle with diticulties and discouragements, not relieved by worldly 
honour or distinction, but only by conscious rectitude and a zealous al- 
tachment to what he conscientiously deemed to be scripture truth. Let us 
hope that he is gone where a disinterested attachment to the pure doctrines 
of the gospel will be estimated at its just value, and that he will be accepted 
in the presence of that righteous Being whose excellent purposes are pf 
moted not less by humble than by the most conspicuous instruments. 
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Apr. L—d Series of Discourses on 
the principal controverted Points of 
Catholic Destine. lately delivered 
at the Catholic Chapel, St. John's, 
Maddermarhet, Norwich. By the 
Rev. T.L. Green. London: Keat- 
ing and Brown. 


We do not notice these Discourses, as 
will readily be supposed, from any sym- 
pathy of our minds towards the doc- 
trines of the Romanists. But we are 
giad to find any religious body coming 
manfully forwards to advocate its senti- 
meuts, and to bring them to the test of 
reason and Scripture. ‘* This series of 
Sermons was occasioned by a challenge 
on the part of certain Protestants, at a 
meeting of the trish Sunday-School So- 
ciety, held in Norwich, in July, 1829, 
inviting the Catholics of that city to hold 
a public discussion with them on certain 
points of religious controversy. ‘The au- 
thor of these Sermons, iv a letter ad- 
dressed to each of the newspapers, pub- 
liely declined such a challenge on the 
part of the Catholics; and he has the 
satisfaction to believe that his reasons 
therein assigned were generally approved 
of by Protestants as well as Catholics. 
To prevent a suspicion, however, that he 
declined the proposed discussion from 
the slightest appreheusion for his creed, 
or the least reluctance to submit every 
article of Catholic faith to the severest 
scrutiny, he at the same time announced 
thata series of argumentative discourses 
should be delivered, at stated intervals, 
Which should always be previously made 
known by public advertisement in each 
of the Norwich ‘newspapers. ‘These Ser- 
mons having been attended by crowded 
congregations, and having excited con- 
siderable interest in the city, the author 
only yields to the repeated solicitations 
many in thus presenting them in the 
most accessible furni to the public.”’ 

rhe first Sermon is on Private Judg- 
ment, a topic on which our readers may 
expect a few remarks. The preacher 
lays down the Protestant principle which 
oe sets himself to oppose, in these words: 

lhe Bible only is the rule of faith, and 
each one’s private judgment is the only 
authorized interpreter of it.’—P.5. For 
Ourselves, we should deem it necessary 
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to add certain qualifications to this rule, 
‘To an interpreter of the Bible there must 
be previous information and preparation, 
To study the Bible to the highest advan- 
tage, there is required an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the languages in which 
it is written, and with the customs and 
history of the numerous persons who are 
introduced ; much information connected 
with the authors of the several books of 
Scripture, with the age and circumstances 
in which they were written, and with the 
proofs of their genuineness and credibi- 
lity. This cannot fall to the lot of the 
majority of Christians, and hence we 
would coucede that, in this sense, the ma- 
jority are not fitted to be interpreters 
of the Bible.”” But when we maintain 
that the Bible, the Bible only, is the re- 
ligion of Protestants, and that that re- 
ligion is sufficient for salvation, we dis- 
tinguish the Bible, as the great authority, 
from human articles and creeds, which 
are of no authority but as they conform 
with it. And when private judgment is 
maintained to be the criterion of scrip- 
tural truth, we have in view the few 
plain principles of morals and religion 
which ** he that runs may read,” which 
it is scarcely possible to mistake, and 
which are accordingly admitted alike by 
the members of all the different sects of 
Christians, by the wildest Methodist, 
whose idea of Scripture is influenced by 
his own wayward fancy, as well as by 
the Catholic, who looks up with the 
profoundest reverence to the legitimate 
arbiter of opinions. With these expla- 
nations it follows, that we can perceive 
ne force in the preacher's objections that, 
before the invention of printing, it was 
practically impossible that the great pro- 
portion of mankind should have been 
able to read the Bible; that in this coun- 
try, in the reign of Edward the First, a 
fairly written copy of the whole Secrip- 
ture was worth not less than 300/, of 
our present mouey. An equally con- 
clusive argument against “ private judg- 
ment’ might be derived from the fact, 
that there are Christians in our own 
country, and in others, even in the 
present day, so disadvantageously placed, 
that they have no opportunity of perusing 
the Bible. But how does this affect the 
applicability of the principle to the large 
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number of persons of sound minds and 
intimate acquaintance with the word of 
God ? 

The preacher next presses upon Pro- 
testants the fact, that “* so few, com- 
paratively, do find time to read the vo- 
lume through with that care and circum- 
spection that, in prudence, would seem 
requisite for drawing out a clear and sa- 
tisfactory catalogue of all revealed truths 
that it contains, and all the moral duties 
that it inculcates.’’ This fact, which we 
do not deny, will furnish a reasonable 
authority for enforcing a greater diligence 
in scriptural study, and greater caution 
as to the guides which are employed to 
supply the deficiency which a_ partial 
personal study may have occasioned. 
But it can with no reason be urged as 
sufficient to discourage exercise of the 
right of private judgment itself, and with 
quite as little to encourage an implicit 
reliance upon that church whose doc- 
trines are manifestly repugnant to the 
revealed truths which the Bible contains. 
The advocate for Romanism ought in 
fairness to admit, that at avy rate they 
who Aave taken the pains ** to draw up 
a clear and satisfactory catalogue,’’ and 
find that its contents are essentially dif- 
ferent from the creed of the Romish 
Church, ought to be exempted from the 


obligation to learn of her; and why 
should not those who find they have not 
sufficient time or mental furniture for 
the most extended examination, rely for 
assistance upon Protestant friends, ra- 
ther than repair to the Church of Rome 


for her guidance? The plea is at best 
an excuse for the indolence or ignorance 
of the members of her own communion, 
who may fancy that they are not compe- 
tent to judge between the Romanist and 
the Protestant, but cannot be expected to 
have the least influence upon such as 
belong not to the Roman Church. 

A similar defect we can easily trace in 
the reasoning, that if ‘ private judg- 
ment’ be admitted, and the Bible only 
constitute our “rule of faith,’’ then “ the 
Christian parent is no longer justified in 
giving instruction to his children ; then 
the Christian preacher, to whatever con- 
gregation or sect he may belong, is no 
longer justified in the exercise of his 
profession ; every one of us, my brethren, 
to be honest and consistent, must forth- 
with abandon his ministry, and cease to 
interpret for any other than himself.” So 
little able is the preacher to enter into 
the spirit of Protestantism, that he has 
the simplicity to suppose that any body 
of consistent Protestants would submit to 
the interference of any pastor, however 
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exalted his qualifications, with that de. 
liberate judgment which they may form 
of the meaning of the Sacred Oracles 
Thankful they will be for the assistance 
of those who are qualified to give jt and 
desirous of receiving that assistance, bes 
the final appeal must be to the reason 
within us, the candle which the Lord 
has lighted to shew us the way to bis 
favour. And while Christians can thys 
reasonably use the help without bowing 
to the authority of ministers in the in. 
terpretation of Scripture, and find them- 
selves benefited by the enforcement of 
the moral and religious truths which thes 
already admit, and determined in 4 
course of virtue by the animated appeals 
which proceed from the pulpit, there 
will be no need whatever for an “ ho- 
nest and consistent” minister to aban- 
don his profession, but abundant encoa- 
ragemeut for the most vigilant and un- 
remitting performance of the pastoral 
duties. 


Art. I] —The Causes of Declension 
in Christian Churches : « Discourse 
delivered at Jewin-Street Meeting- 
House, Jan. 7, \830, before the 
Monthly Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers and Churches in 
London. By John Arundel. West- 
ley and Davis. 


ALt denominations are interested in 
the subject of this discourse, and as all 
are liable to be influenced by the causes 
which the preacher has pointed ont, 
there is no opportunity for any ove to 
indulge in a vain triumph over others. 

Among the causes of declension as- 
signed in this discourse, are an inefficient 
ministry, and a defective discharge ot 
pastoral duties. This inefficiency may 
arise from inadequate mental furnitare 
for the great undertaking. Inefficiency 
may also arise from the want of adapta 
tion of taleut to the sphere of labour, 
and from a relaxed attention to the great 
doctrines of divine truth, Here we 
quite agree with the preacher, that “ the 
rich sentiments of the gospel of the 
blessed God should pervade the whole 
ministry.” P. 13. But it is evident that 
the sentiments which are really such, 
must be determined to be so by theit 
own proper evidence, ‘The numbers 
which may profess adherence to any st 
of religious sentiments, are po test 
their truth. Yet the preacher, Inco! 
sistently with the tenor of his a 
refers for examples of the dissolution ° 
societies through the waut of gospe 








reaching, to ‘“* Germany, Switzerland, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the metropo- 
fis.’ Our readers can be at no loss to 
woderstand the reference Which is here 
made. In those parts of Christendom, 
particularly, but many others might have 
heen added, societies are known to exist 
which advocate a different system of 
Christian doctrine from that which is 
commonly adopted, ‘The uncommonness 
of the doctrive is the fact; till numbers 
become the test of truth, this fact will 
furnish no presumption against the scrip- 
turaluess of the sentiments. Consider 
the manner in which prejudices are trans- 
mitted from one generation to another, 
and take into account the worldly influ- 
ence which is employed in favour of the 
popular doctrines, and no oue need be 
ata loss to assign a sufficient reason for 
the slow progress of Opposite sentiments. 
And yet we are disposed to recall this 
expression. In several parts of the world 
it would not be correct to say that Uni- 
talanism has made a slow progress. 
We add the United States of America to 
those which the preacher has alluded to. 
But a very few years ago, he would have 
scarcely included Germany or Switzer- 
land iu his enumeration. In all compa- 
risous between ove sect aud another in 
regard to the numbers of their support- 
ers, a principal attention should always 
be given to the quantity of information 
Which they may severally possess. Nor 
do we fear that we shall mistake the 
trath, although we may subject ourselves 
tw a charge of vanity, when we aflirm, 
that large numbers of the orthodox Dis- 
senters are unacquainted with the true 
grounds of dissent, and incapable of de- 
lending their opinions from Scripture, 
while on the contrary the Unitarian so- 
cety is but rarely to be met with that 
does vot properly understand the scrip- 
tural authority for its leading doctrines, 
and is not able to defend them with 
ability against all gainsayers. 
F ‘ Inefliciency may arise,’’ it is added, 
_ rom a low state of personal religion 
© him who ministers in holy things.” 
Here it is well observed, that ** the in- 
fnence of ministers on their flocks is 
‘ery great, both for good and evil. Cou- 
sequently, if our closet devotions are de- 
ficient, if we do not spend certain por- 
tions of every day in communion with 
po if we ourselves are not profited 
— of all by our pulpit preparations, if 
— public prayers there be not so- 
“muity, earnestness, spirituality, en- 
eu faith, aud expectation, theu 
of Penna but anticipate the symptoms 
“y i our churches as to fervency, 
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liberality, activity, and in the number of 
conversions to God through our instru- 
mentality."—P. 15, . 

** It is reported of Dr. Cotton Mather, 
* that in studying and preparing his ser- 
mons before he preached them, he en- 
deavoured to make even that an exercise 
of devotion for his own soul. Accord- 
ingly, his way was, at the end of every 
paragraph, to make a pause, and endea.- 
vour to make his own soul feel some 
holy impression of the truths contained 
in it. ‘This he thought would be an ex- 
cellent means of delivering his sermons 
with life and spirit, and warming the 
hearts of his people by them; and so he 
found it,’’’—Note, p. 14. 


Art, II].—/Vebster’s Travels through 
the Crimea, Turkey, and Egypt. 
In 2 Vols. 


In this work we have, first, a life of 
Mr. Webster ; secondly, ‘* Notes on the 
Netherlands ;”’ thirdly, ** Travels through 
the Crimea,” &c.; and, fourthly, (in 
the Appendix to wit,) a hundred pages 
ou the Russian Conspiracy in 1825. No- 
thing can be in worse taste than the 
Memoir ; it is intended, nevertheless, to 
be a beacon to enlighten the path of 
young night-wanderers, also ‘* as balm 
and encouragement to such as waste the 
native vigour of their minds from an 
eager desire to outstrip and escape from 
the pursuing spectres of doubt, despond- 
eucy, and despair.’’ ‘The lesson which 
it is to teach is, ‘* the wholesome and 
redeeming one that man cannot attain 
perfection by the mere act of volition ; 
that as he preserves his animal life by 
the sweat of his brow, so he must pre- 
serve his essential life by days of conti- 
nual and wearing labour and agony of soul; 
but that if be submissively take counsel 
of hope and patience, Ae will at length 
arrive in a region, breathing the fSres/ness 
of regenerated life, where pain and agony, 
despondency and despair, have no resting- 
place, and where his days will glide away 
amidst culm contentment and exuberant 
joy.’ —Mem. p. 5. 

Passing to the ** Notes on the Nether- 
lands,” we find some relief in the im- 
proved style, but nothing very remarka- 
bie in the facts or descriptions, or very 
edifying iu the moral aud political re- 
fleciions. The Greek question is han- 
died with singular levity and hard-heart- 
edness, as *‘ a senseless excitement in 
favour of the worthless Greeks ;"" and 
Lord Byron is reproached with the crime 
of having ‘lent the sanction of his 
noble name, exalted talents, and personal 
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endeavour, to propagate the farce of 
Grecian freedom."" Would to Heaven 
that his talents had always becn as well 
employed, and that no other stigma at- 
tached to his ‘‘ noble name’’! We are 
likewise informed that * one of our most 
intelligent missionaries, a Mr. Hartly, 
was shot at Napoli di Romania ;’’ upen 
which we have the very judicious and 
candid remark, ** so much for their re- 
gard for religion.”” In the second vo- 
lume there is a tolerable account of Ali 
Pacha, intermingled in like manver with 
trash. There are also some interesting 
particulars of the Turks and Egyptians, 
mosques, catacombs, excavations, em- 
palements, slave-markets, aud pyramids, 
Of the Memnonium at Thebes we have 
the following description: ‘ It forms 
three portions of ruins. 1st. The pro- 
pyleon, entirely ruinous on the East side, 
and fallen to within thirty feet on the 
other side. Battle pieces are represented 
on it: a hero in his car, with bent bow, 
galloping over men, chariots, &c. 3; his 
two horses springing. Above is a repe- 
tition of the same attitudes. At some 
distance ruus a wall, of which, to the 
left, only the foundations remain, but to 
the right the whole height and half the 
thickness are still preserved. The great 
Colossus was placed within three feet of 
this wall to the left of the entrance, and 
facing the propyleon. The pedestal is 
still in its original position ; part of it 
is, however, sawed away, and the body 
of the figure is overturned on its back 
and broken into two great masses through 
the middle ; the head, breast, and arms, 
forming one fragment, Many fragments 
are seattered round, among which are 


seen a foot and an arm; across the line 
of the forehead is a deep cut, said to 
have been sawn by the French. The 
outside is in some parts perfectly po- 
lished, and the carving on the head, 
arms, Seat, &c., and the cartouches, jn 
part remain. Without having seen jt, 
this prodigious monumeut can hardly be 
conceived. It is without any equal as au 
instance of what human power can per- 
form. The breadth of the shoulders is 
twenty-three feet—of the foot, across 
the toes, five feet—of the hand, four feet 
six inches—of the pedestal, seventeen 
feet four inches—and the Jeneth remain- 
ing is twenty-eight feet six inches. On 
the wall to the right is a battle-piece— 
a hero in his car, with bow drawn, 
horses springing over each other, cha- 
rioteers in confusion, horses tumbling, 
and men smitten by arrows and falling, 
Further on is a sea, painted blue, into 
which men and horses are rushing. On 
its shore is a numerous army, with 
spears, nove of whom are employed in 
pulling out the people from the sea. On 
the wall to the left of the great colon- 
nade, inside the temple, is another battle- 
piece. A hero in his car, with bow bent, 
is drawn by two horses rushing over 
dead bodies, broken cars, horses, &e, 
Numbers are flying and looking back. 
Beyond are the high walls of a city. 
Below is the gate, and men from thence 
shooting arrows, hurling stones, and 
using spears against the assailants. These 
last are seen tumbling down headlong. 
Others are mounting a long scaling lad- 
der, protected by shields.”"-—Vol. Hl. p. 
171. 





MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Additional Remarks on the Nature 
and Evidences of the Resurrection 
of Jesus. 

Letrer I, 
To the Editor. 
Sir, 

Tue doctrine of everlasting life, as 
exemplified by the resurrection of Christ 
himself from death to immortality, re- 
quires, | am aware, a more full deve- 
lopment and illustration than that which 


I have submitted to the consideration of 
your readers. 1 indulge the hope that it 
may draw forth the remarks of some 0! 
your talented correspondents, as it ap- 
pears to open a field of inguiry and re- 
flection which may afford ample scope 
for their exercise, and thus a new glory 
may be thrown around pure Christianity; 
or rather, it may be shewn more under 
its genuine characters, and make ag 4 
approaches to its primitive efficacy. ™ 
the mean time it may be incumbent oF 





































































me to offer a somewhat more detailed 
explanation of my own views. 

The nature of the resurrection of the 
dead, and that of Christ in particular, 
has not, [ conceive, been investigated iv 
modern times with that attention which 
its vast importance, as the great subject 
of the Christian revelation, demands. In 
treating of the particulars of our Lord’s 
resurrection, it has been the practice to 
select such facts as relate immediately to 
the preseutations of his person, or which 
prove its substantial reality. And un- 
doubtedly this is a point of essential mo- 
ment, the proofs of which require the 
most scrupulous examination; but were 
it the whole of what is meant and in- 
tended to be proved in the case, what 
evidence would the resurrection of Jesus 
afford of a future immortal life, beyond 
what is afforded by the resurrection of 
Lazarus, or by any other miracles which 
were wrought by Christ or his apostles, 
none of which were proofs in kind, ov in- 
stances of that great event which was the 
principal subject of their predictions ? 
His resurrection, however, was the fact 
which the apostles announced to the 
world, as the first fruits from the dead; 
that is, the first commencement of an 
immortal state, to which the rest of man- 
kind might look forward with expecta- 
tion, In proportion as, by the culture of 
their spiritual and moral powers, they 
should become prepared for so glorious 
an elevation, Now, in order to discover 
the proofs yf the actual exaltation of 
Jesus to so transcendent a state, it seems 
to be necessary to take into consideration 
all the circumstances attending his ma. 
nifestations to the observation of mor- 
tals; and not those only which prove 
his substantial or visible presence. ‘The 
om “bye sen appears evidently to 

» that, though he continued 
through the course of forty days to afford 
pa et erg of his pre- 
shenate en 0s isciples, and of his in- 
os te oe with their proceed- 
read : 2 ou y occasionally ‘* shewed 
Sethe ener woe bin any persons on this 
wihdrees y. ing ordinarily as wholly 
+ a ga mortal inspection as 
ally bok” ae who also occasion- 
subetantie! onthe soa and gave 
hese “ sg of their presence ; 
snited + sect him, withdrew, and pre- 
roe selves in a supernatural man- 
a are, it must be admitted, consi- 
cae last description, in the 
preached page ; but if the doctrine 

Y the aposties was, that Jesus 
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difficulties attending the proof 
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was raised from the grave to an immor- 
tal and celestial state, its attestation to 
mankind at large rests principally on the 
many public and palpable miracles which 
were wrought in his name, on their per- 
sons, and through their instrumentality. 
It cannot, however, but be productive of 
satisfaction to be enabled, from a careful 
examination of the circumstances of his 
several manifestations, to couclude that 
in each case they bear upon them the 
stamp of reality, in contradistinction 
from those inuumerable illusions of the 
fancy which have so long and so grossly 
deceived and misled mankind. I[t is true, 
indeed, that the doctrine of the homo- 
geneity of man, and especially of the per- 
son of Jesus, and that the same person, 
alternately, became substantially present, 
and was withdrawn from the coguizance 
of mortals, is little accordant with the 
ideas which have generally prevailed in 
relation to these points. But the views 
concerning the nature of * matter and 
spirit,’’ so ably advocated by Dr. Priest- 
ley in his ‘* Disquisitions,”’ or sentiments 
nearly approximating to the same con- 
clusions, are, | believe, making conside- 
rable progress with the general advances 
of knowledge ; chemical discoveries, in 
union with other branches of natural 
philosophy, have shewn that the ordinary 
ideas of contact are erroneous, that what 
was supposed to be solid substance is, in 
fact, nothing more than resistance, which, 
of course, can be modified or removed at 
the will of Him by whom it is produced, 
It is also becoming continually more ap- 
parent that the vital functions in man, as 
in all other animated beings, are the re- 
sult of the organization of his frame and 
of the influence of the air, the light, aud 
other surrounding objects upon it; that 
perception is no less dependant upon the 
structure and operations of the brain 
and nervous system, than respiration is 
upon those of the lungs, or any other of 
the functions of life on their respective 
organs ; and consequently that in death, 
every vital function ceasing, and the 
whole frame being disorganized, life is 
utterly extinct ;—a conclusion which en- 
tirely coincides with the doctrince of the 
proper resurrection of the whole person 
from death, and its elevation above the 
liability to dissolution; which, judging 
from all the facts of the case, as related 
by the Evangelists, appears to have been 
completely exemplified in the case of our 
great Master. 

” ‘The great object of the Christian reve- 
lation is to “ abolish death and spread 
abrvad the light of an incorruptible life.”’ 
The Heathens rested all their vetions of 
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immortality, which appear to have been 
extremely faint,* and unproductive ot 
useful moral influences, on a supposed 
separation of an invisible spirit from the 
body in death; and, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal support of this opinion was those 
shadowy forms of the dead, which were 
presented to the minds of survivors in 
dreams and reveries. But these can 
have no external reality, being mere 
creations of the fancy; at least such 
phenomena can in general receive a much 
more easy and probable explication from 
this principle, than by having recourse 
to the theory that the *‘ shades’’ of those 
who bad once lived were actually in be- 
ing after decease, and occasionally pre- 
sented themselves to the view of the 
living. This doctrine is, in fact, opposed 
to the strongest evidences that the nature 
of the case admits; it concludes that 
there is immortality and incorruption in 
the midst of every sensible indication of 
death and corruption, It leaves the man 
in the state of utter dissolution, and 
concludes that he is in the actual pos- 
session of immortal energies. The re- 
surrection of Jesus, on the other hand, 
presents a series of facts by which the 
whole man is preserved from corruption ; 
and, from the grave, is translated to a 
spiritual and immortal state. The wit- 
nesses of these facts appear to have re- 
ceived every evidence that mortals were 
capable of receiving, that the same man 
who had lived and died was now trans- 
lated to the state of a celestial spirit, 
from which he would be tio more liable 
to return to that dead and corruptible 
state whence he had experienced so sig- 
nal a deliverance. The translation of the 
body, as evinced by its disappearance from 
the sepulchre, accompanied by the oppo- 
site miracle of the manifestation of a ce- 
lestial messenger, who, from an invisible 
state, now gave ample proofs of his sub- 
stantial presence ; the ordinary invisi- 
bility of Jesus from this time forward ; 
und the extraordinary modes in which 
he usually withdrew himself from, or 
presented himself to, the cognizance of 
mortals ; together with the indubitable 
proofs of his corporeal presence which 
he gave whenever he did present himself 
tw observation, clearly shew that the 
whole person had become ordinarily spi- 
ritual; that the same frame which had 
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* Whitby, in his note on 2 Tim. i. 10, 
has shewn by a series of extracts the 
state of utter uncertainty and want of 
faith which prevailed among the Heathen 
philosophers, and extended to the people 
1 general upon this subject. 
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supported ‘* animal life,” was now be. 
come the vehicle of a much more refined 
state of being, thus verifying the words 
of the Apostle, that there is “ @ spiri. 
tual’ as well as an “ animal body" 
that being ‘* first which was animal, 
and afterwards that which is spiritual .” 
but both being the result of that infinite 
power which, by means of appropriate 
organizations, first introduces man into 
existence, and, when he has made cer- 
tain advances in the scale of spiritual and 
moral excellence, provides him with su- 
perior instramenuts of improvement, and 
opens to him new sources for exercise 
and enjoyment. 

But as what I am now stating as facts 
have in several particulars been differ- 
ently represented, I propose, with your 
permission, more fully to consider some 
of them, and to state my reasons for dif- 
fering from the interpretations of some 
Commentators upon the passages. Per- 
haps the most material are those whieh 
relate to the disappearance of Jesus tron 
the view of his enemies, and to his re- 
peated appearances to his apostles. 

That we have no account of the ap- 
pearance of Jesus to his enemies, except 
in the single instance of Saul, long after 
his resurrection, is a circumstance which 
has given rise to considerable discussion. 
It has, on the one hand, been represented 
as a deficiency in the evidence ; while, 
on the other hand, it has been argued 
that the effect produced upon his enemies 
might have been too overpowerlug te 
have been compatible with'its moral de- 
sign ; and that, had it effected the gene- 
ral conversion of the Jewish nation, the 
whole would have had more the appear- 
ance of a worldly affair, and shone forth 
with less strength of evidence at the pre 
sent day, than under the actual circum 
stances. The arguments on either side 
proceed on the admission that Jesus was 
not seen by any of his enemics at oF 
near the time of his resurrection; that 
by some means he was withdrawn from 
their view ; that he was not even seca 
by those sentivels who were placed at 
the sepulchre for the express purpose ol 
taking special custody of the body. Now 
that it should be removed from a septl- 
chre which was secured by an immense 
stone at its mouth, without the observa 
tion of those whose reputation and lives 
depended on their vigilance, and that 
but for “ the fourth part of the night 
in which the same persons were op guar’, 
could be effected only by some miracle 
and this being admitted, the miracle 
which they have related is in all proba- 
bility that which actually transpire 








They would neither have imagined nor 
invented the tale of an appearance of an 
angel descending from heaven, rolling 
away the stone, which it was their office 
to preserve undisturbed, causing the body 
ty elude their sight, which it was their 
duty either to keep secured, or at least 
to give an accurate account of the cir- 
cumstavces and the state in which it 
was at its removal; and inspiring them 
with such alarm, by his aspect alone, as 
not only deprived them of their martial 
prowess, but reduced them almost to the 
state of dead men! It was not incum- 
bent upon them to specify what they did 
not observe ; but had they observed the 
body or person of Jesus, it would have 
been their first duty, and their first en- 
deavour, after having failed to retain it 
in the sepulchre, to have stated all that 
fell under their notice respecting him. 
Had they witnessed the removal of the 
body in au inanimate state, this fact 
would have been almost sufficient to have 
outweighed all that the apostles could 
afterwards have advanced to prove that 
it was restored to life; and still less 
could they in that case have succeeded 
in the proof that it had undergone a 
transformation to a spiritual and immor- 
tal state. Had the watchmen beheld him 
coming out alive from his sepulchre, it 
would have afterwards been highly rea- 
sonable to expect that he should be seen 
by many others, both friends and ene- 
mies, aud the circumstance of his vot 
being seen by any of his enemies, would 
have ill corresponded with that of his 
leaving thesepulchre inavisible form. The 
soldiers must have been more disposed to 
have given some account of the person or 
body of Jesus, and the circumstances of 
his removal or departure, than to have 
invented a tale about a being in human 
form, whom no one had seen before or 
beheld afterwards, overcoming and de- 
feating them in every respect, so that 
they were not only prevented from keep- 
ing the object of their charge in security, 
but from giving any account whatever 
how or in what state it had disappeared. 
This could have been no invention of 
page it may even be safely asserted 
a singular an event could never 
that of seed itself to any person, as 
pore dlr garg of a dead body to 
isi le spirit. It had probably never 
oe ta or thought of in any 
ip nce ; and yet, most incredi- 
_ SHG Unsatisfactory as such an account 
’s this must have appeared, it seems to 
have been received and eine she 
Jewish § ved and credited by the 
“4 Sanhedrim before whom the re- 
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port of the watchmen was brought, that 
an angel trom heaven had appeared, and 
Jesus had disappeared from their view, 
and totally eluded their observation. 
Now, this statement entirely coincides 
with the additional statement that from 
this time forward he was not seen but 
on extraordinary occasions, similar to 
those ou which celestial spirits are re- 
corded to have made their appearance, 
and especially to those which are related 
in connexion with the disappearance and 
subsequent appearances of Jesus, 
P. 


General Baptist Academy Library. 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 

Tuoucu the pages of the Monthly 
Repository, from its commencement, 
have been in the practice of recording an 
account of the annual meetings of the 
General Baptists, as furnished by differ- 
cut correspondents, yet there are few, 
perhaps, besides the body, who see the 
published proceedings of the Assembly in 
detail. 

For this reason | beg permission to 
state, that at the end of those for 1828, 
there is given for the first time a list of 
books belonging to the Academy of this 
denomination, now under the able super- 
intendence of the Rev. B. Mardon, M.A., 
Pentonville. ‘ It has been thought de- 
sirable to print this list that persons 
friendly to the object may know in what 
books it consists, and may as they please 
present to it any other books of which it 
is deficient,”’ 

At that time it was comparatively small, 
and several of these odd volumes; it has 
since received an augmentation by pur- 
chases effected from the sale of those of 
the late Rev. Thomas Belsham, and by the 
donations of certain individuals for this 
purpose, It is, however, I perceive, yet 
wanting in several works connected with 
scripture criticism and history, &c., so 
every way desirable to the theological 
student. 

I make this mention, believing that to 
many of your readers it weeds only be 
known to induce them from their literary 
stores to enrich the Institution, which 
would be acceptable in any degree. If 
authors, on the publication of their 
works, would present copies of the same, 
they would give a permanence to their 
productions, and, what is above all, 
prove themselves not merely the friends 
of their own time, but of posterity. 

Such a wish was expressed a few years 
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back relative to Dr. Williams's Library, 
Red-Cross Street. Should either of these 
be served by this intimation, it will af- 
furd an inexpressible pleasure to, Sir, 
yours, 

ALLI. 


American Quakers. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

Ir is known to those who interest 
themselves in religions affairs, that there 
has some time since arisen in America a 
schism among the people called Quakers. 
The leader of the schismatics is one 
Hicks, a man allowed by those who dif- 
fer from him in religious faith to be ve- 
nerable for his talents and his virtues. 
The great point in this schism is the 
unity of the Godhead, the followers of 
Hicks asserting the belief in a Supreme 
Being, one and indivisible, and eonse- 
quently denying the doctrine of Jesus 
being coeval with the Father, or God in 
the flesh, and with it the doctripe of his 
death on the cross being the propitiation 
of our sins, whilst the rest of the Society, 
with whom, in other matters, the Schis- 
matics agree, profess (though without 
adopting the term) the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and, as a necessary accompani- 
ment, the incarnation of the second per- 
son in the Godhead. 

Though this difference of religious 
faith in a people, in all other respects 
the same, having the same peculiarity of 
speech, dress, and demeanour, the same 
rules of religious discipline, &e., &c., 
has been known to have existed some 
years, it is not until now that public no- 
tice has been taken of the subject, and 
that an open and authorized disclaimer 
has been made of them as members of 
the Society ot Friends, 

1 beg leave here to introduce a quota- 
tion from Penn: “Tam the Lord, and 
there is none else; there is no other God 
besides me. Jehovah shall be one, and 
his name one, which, with a cloud of 
other testimonies that might be urged,” 
says he, * demonstrate, that in the days 
ot the first covenant and prophets but 
one was the holy God, and God but 
that holy one."’ Again says he, Jesus 
said, Why callest thou me good? There 
is uOne good but one, that is God. There 
be gods many, but unto us there is but 
one God the Father, of whom are all 
things; from all of which,” says he, “| 
lay down this one assertion, that the tes- 
timonies of scripture, both ander the 
law and since the gospel dispensation, 


Urn spond: nee. 


declare one to be God, and God to 
one,’’ &e. 

Can any thing be more fall, more com. 
prehensive, more explicit than this? [s 
there any Unitarian who, in his confes- 
sion of faith, could use more unequivocal 
language than William Penn? Is there 
any one among the followers of Hicks 
who, in the ardour of his advocacy of 
the indivisibility of the Godhead, could 
say more? 

Again, regarding the doctrive of sa- 
tisfaction, Penn says, in an article in the 
same work, entitled ‘The Vulgar Doc- 
trine of Satisfaction being dependent on 
the Second Person iv the Triuity, refuted 
from Right Reason,’’ “ It divides the ani- 
ty of the Godhead by two distinct acts of 
being offended and not offended ; of con- 
demning justice and redeeming merey ; 
of requiring a satisfaction aud then ma- 
king it: because, if Christ pays the debt 
as God, then the Father and the Spirit 
being God, they also pay the debt. Since 
God is to be satisfied, and that Christ is 
God, he consequently is to be satisted, 
and who shall satisfy Ais infinite justice ? 
But if Christ has satisfied God the Fa 
ther, Christ being also God, ‘twill follow 
then that he has satisfied himself. But 
since God the Father was ounce to be sa- 
tisfied, and that it is impossible he 
should do it himself, nor yet the Sono 
Spirit, beeause the same God, it natu- 
raly follows that the debt remains Uh- 
paid, and these satisfactionists are still 
at a loss,” &c., &c. ‘ 

I leave to others to shew, if they can, 
the accordance of these sentiments o! 
Penn with those of the Friends of the 
present day, as exhibited in the sort ol 
confession of faith in the Yearly-Meeting 
Epistle of the past year, and to which 
have already referred. For my part 
conceive | see the greatest possible dis- 
crepancy ; I conceive that avy one 9 
should take up the confession of ~ 
made by the Yearly Meeting, aud th 
sentiments of Penn in his * Sandy Foun- 
dation Shaken,” would at once declar 
that they were opposed to cach other ’ 
completely on the point at Issue as * 
fessions of faith possibly could be 5 8 
being so, the followers of Hicks mare Me 
least the sanction of a great uame 1" 
their cause. rr 

The doctrine of Jesus being Gee, ath 
creator of the universe, together be 
the doctrives of imputed be coger 
and plenary satisfaction, appear © ct 
mind so exceedingly irrational, that 
wonder is, not that a large sore 
the Quakers of America should renee! 





































































sch a belief, but that there should be 
any left that can retain them. I feel a 
glow of satisfaction when | contemplate 
the fact, that in America, the great the- 
atre of renovation of all kinds, a band of 
wen should arise among the Society of 
Friends, a society which, from early 
education and the association of ideas, 
my affections lean towards, and my mind 
separates from with reluctance; I repeat, 
| teel a glow of satisfaction that a consi- 
derable part of this amiable sect should 
have emancipated themselves from the 
gross and deforming superstitions above- 
named, rejecting those portions of the 
doctrine of Quakerism which have hither- 
tv interposed a bar to the reflecting, phi- 
losophic mind, in the wish that might 
otherwise arise in it to remain or be- 
come a member of that religious body. 

| have above endeavoured to shew the 
absurdity of these dogmas, but in the ab- 
sence of any absurdity, what, IT ask, does 
the doctrine of plenary satisfaction do 
for man? Does it not lead him to place 
upon an article of faith that reliance for 
final acceptance with God that can only 
be duly placed in a purification of the 
heart and its affections ? He is to be saved 
by the righteousness of another, not by 
his own; he relies upon the righteous. 
ness of Christ being accepted, instead of 
his own righteousness. Does this sti- 
mulate him? Does it not, on the con- 
trary, have the effect of paralysis? Is it 
likely, when the path of duty is beset 
with thorns, to lead him onward?) Or 
Will it not rather induce him to take up 
his rest by the way? Is it likely that, 
with such a belief, he should make many 
paintul efforts to prepare his mind by 
Mmprovement and self-denial for a state 
of being in which there shall be less of 
misery than is perhaps necessary in this 
world? I think not. its effect is more 
that of a Catholic indulgence ; it takes 
away from human efforts the high re- 
wards that attend them, and bestows on 
. eae act of credence the compensa- 

a life of virtue. 
A Frienp to ConsisTENcy. 


Congregational Magazine. 
To the Editor. 


_ Str, Halifav, May 15, 1830. 

Your correspondent ‘* the Watchman’”’ 
“4 given your readers a great deal of 
literesting information, tu many of us 
hot less wew than curious, relating to the 
wa wae of some of our neighbours, 
pee uch we were before but little 

Wanted. Among other feelings of a 
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less pleasing nature, T have been much 
struck with a singular effect of the repel- 
lent power which operates to divide from 
each other by a broad and strongly- 
marked line of distinction the different 
religious bodies which exist in the same 
community. They breathe the same air, 
they speak the same language; as neigh- 
bours aud countrymen, they have inte- 
rests and feelings in common; and yet 
in many instances they seem to form 
separate societies which have very little 
intercourse, and know surprisingly little 
of each other. 

I have sometimes found myself labour- 
ing under a considerable portion of this 
ignorance of what is passing beyond the 
pale of our own religions counexion ; and 
by way of acquiring a little more infor- 
mation ou this subject, which may occa- 
sionally be useful, | have arranged with 
a friend a plan of exchange, by which he 
sees the Repository in return for the 
Congregational Magazine. For aught | 
know, each of us may think the other 
has the better bargain, At the same 
time, however, that | have observed with 
regret several specimens of the uncandid 
spirit which the Watchman has exposed, 
| have also noticed many things which 
were interesting and valuable. Among 
others, there has lately been a series of 
papers giving a correct and judicious ac- 
count of the controversy concerning the 
voted text, 1 John v. 7, which, along 
with a view of the general argument, 
contains a history and critical notice of 
the principal writers on both sides, in- 
cluding several that are less generally 
known, But with respect to Unitarians, 
there are not a few statements which 
prove that the writers can know next to 
nothing of a religious body against whom 
they proceed, nevertheless, to pronounce 
a positive and dogmatical sentence. Thus 
the writer of a review of Lord King’s 
Life of Locke has the following conclud- 
ing remarks : 

‘“* We have an idea, notwithstanding 
what we have said, and the erroneous 
tendency of many of Locke's views, that 
he probably believed more than he con- 
sidered himself justified in imposing upon 
others. If he believed all that is implied 
in a passage in which he sets forth the 
views of pacific Christians, he held opi- 
nions to which our modern Socinians 
at least would by no means subscribe. 
‘ Since the Christian religion’ (says Mr. 
L..) ‘is not a notional religion, to furnish 
speculation to the brain, or discourse to 
the tongue, but a rule of righteousness 
to influence our lives, Christ having given 
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himself to redeem us from all iniquity, 
and to purify unto himself a peculiar 
people zealous of good works ; we pro- 
fess the only business of our assemblies 
to be to exhort thereunto; laying aside 
all controversies and speculative ques- 
tions; instructing and encouraging one 
another in the duties of a gvood life, 
which is acknowledged to be the great 
business of true religion, and to pray 
God for the assistance of his spirit for 
the enlightening our understandings and 
subduing our corruptions, that so we 
may return unto him a reasonable and 
acceptable service, and shew our faith by 
our works, proposing to ourselves and 
others the example of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, as the great pattern 
of our imitation,’”’ 

| believe it has never been contended 
by any one that Mr. Locke was what is 
called a Socinian, either ancient or mo- 
dern ; but that he was a Unitarian in the 
larger and what is now the generally- 
received sense of that word, appears to 
me as clearly established as any fact of 
the kind (not formally avowed, but left 
to be inferred from the tendency of vari- 
ous modes of thought and reasouing, and 
the cousistency of certain opinions with 
the general spirit and style of his criti- 
cism) can well be. But the above pas- 
sage is surely a singular instance of the 
ignorance and misconception which may 
prevail even in this age of publicity with 
respect to the sentiments and character 
of different sects. L ascribe the misstate- 
ment entirely to this cause, for the arti- 
cle from which it is quoted does not 
appear to be written with any of the 
spirit of personal animosity or bigotry 
which might have induced the writer 
wilfully to misrepresent the views of his 
opponents. But it is more or less true 
of us all, that we confine our reading 
and personal intercourse so much to our 
own friends and our own writers, that 
we have each a little public to ourselves 
with which we are tolerably well ac- 
quainted, while all beyond is almost a 
terra incognita, What difficulty the Con- 
eregational reviewer could suppose the 
persous whom he calls modern Socinians 
would have in subscribing to this passage 
of Mr, Locke, it is not very easy to con- 
ceive, 

In the Magazine for the present month 
we are presented with the Trust Deed of 
the Highbury College, in which we find 
that the benefits of the Institution are 
most strictly confined to those who can 
pronounce the shibboleth of the. party. 
The tutors aud students must be such 
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and such only as are Protestant Diss nt. 
ers of the Congrevational denomination 
and a * Schedule’’ is subjoined of the 
doctrines which it is required that they 
shall profess, comprising the Trinity, 
Original Sin, the Atonement, Salvation 
by Faith alone, Particular Election, and 
Infant Baptism. By what formalities the 
adherence to this formula is to be ascer. 
tained and declared, is not distinctly set 
forth; perhaps they may intend to carry 
their precautionary system to as great a 
length as their brethren at Andover in 
Massachusetts, who, not content with 
requiring their Professors to sign the 
Confession of Faith once for all, demand 
a renewal of the subscription every five 
years. What a strange distrust is here 
manifested of the effects of free and im- 
partial inquiry upon their system! Surely 
they can have little confidence in the 
truth of those doctrines on which they 
lay so great a stress, who cannot expose 
them to the test of a candid investigation 
without fencivg them about with all 
manner of stipulations and restrictions, 
With what consistency can such Dissent. 
ers as these complain of the exclusive 
spirit of Oxford and Cambridge? | trust 
the time will never arrive when either 
tutors or students on entering our aca- 
demical institutions shall be subjected to 
any test or subscription whatsoever, 
pledging them to a particular set of opi- 
nions as the result of the inquiries in 
which they are about to be engaged. We 
value Unitarianism only because we be- 
lieve it to be the truth; and we should 
be sorry to pay so poor a compliment to 
our principles as to imagine that they 
were in any danger from the most uutet 
tered and exact scrutiny. We prescribe 
no standard of doctrine but the word ot 
God, and should deem it presumption to 
combine this divine rule with any system 
of man’s devising. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
there is some portion of worldly wisdom 
in this policy of our Calvinistic brethren. 
When they observe the consequences of 4 
different procedure at Geneva, at Harvard 
College, or (to come nearer home) 4 
Northampton or at Daventry, we cannot 
much wonder at their unwillingness to 
peril the continued profession of thei 
creed upon so hazardous and doubtful an 
experiment. But we trust that m the 
present instance it will defeat its ow? 
end, and that this feeble attempt keep 
out the daylight of truth will be so over 
ruled as ultimately to promote the very 
cause it was destined to oppose. wT 
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OBITUARY. 


Mer. SAMUEL Price. 

1830. March 13, at Portsmouth, Mr. 
sive. Price, aged 70 years; 52 of 
which he had been a member, and 44 
vears adeacon, of the General Baptist So- 
siety in that town, ‘To the interests of 
that Society, and the connexion of which 
it isa branch, he was zealously attached ; 
yet, although an advocate for the most 
strict discipline known among its church- 
es, he was ever ready to support institu- 
tious for promoting Unitarianism and the 
anfettered expression of religious opi- 
vious of any kind ; and the humble hose 
pitality which at home it was his delight 
to exercise, was in complete contrast 
with the ** close communion,” for which 
‘in the church’’ he was a strenuous ad- 
vocate. At an early age he conceived 
clear and enlarged views of the unity and 
paternal character of the Divine Being, 
which were confirmed by much reading 
and reflection ; they sustained him 
through the toils and vicissitudes of life, 
and enabled him to meet the gradual ap- 
proaches of death with firmness, resig- 
nation, and good hope. It may be said 
that he died in the act of prayer ; with 
eyes raised to heaven, ‘‘ My good Fa- 
ther !”’ were the last articulate sounds 
he uttered, 





Mrs. Bristow anp TWo CHILDREN, 

June 5, aged 37, Jane, wife of the 
Rev. E. Bristow, of Birmingham. Scarce- 
ly more than three years have elapsed 
since her marriage, under circumstances 
Which promised every earthly felicity. 
Herself and her hasband were nearly of 
the same age, and a long previous inti- 
macy had made them thoroughly ac- 
quainted with each other's habits and 
dispositions. No inconsiderable  simi- 
larity of taste prevailed, and though 
some difference of opinion existed on 
religious topics, such were the liberality 
aud enlarged Christian views of the de- 
ceased, that this never lessened the mu- 
tual respect, or interrupted the harmony, 
of domestic life. The variety of her li- 
pre accomplishments, and the elegance 
pecan geil attracted general admi- 
» dhe steadiness of her friendship, 

aud the fervour of her unostentatious 
mil ve — her while living, and 
othr ? ler memory to be long and 
praia sen The happiness which 
on vethoen carly part of her nuptials 
ternal ever, quickly blighted. An in- 
malady, the precise nature of 








which could not then be ascertained, 
produced the most acute sufferings, and 
was evidently undermining her constitu- 
tion. On the llth of last March, her 
first child, a daughter, who had that day 
completed her second year, was, without 
any previous symptoms that could excite 
alarm, declared to be in a dying state, 
and the following day expired. On the 
16th of the following month, her other 
child was removed from earth by a dis- 
ease which baffled the efforts of his me- 
dical attendants. This latter stroke was 
borne with a submission and resiguation 
that surprised all who witnessed her 
conduct. For some weeks her own 
health seemed to recover, aud her 
strength to inerease. But the hopes 
thus raised were soon disappointed. A 
sudden change made it evident that her 
disease was fatal; and in a few days she 
expired without a struggle, having exhi- 
bited in the closing scenes of life the 
same picty and unshaken confidence in 
the Divine Being which had regulated 
her conduct, sustained her fortitude, and, 
we humbly hope, prepared her for death, 
for judgment, and eternity. 
JouNn HAmMonD, Esq. 

JouN HAMMOND, Esq., was boru at 
Macclesfield, and educated at the Gram- 
mar School of that town, then of consi- 
derable reputation. Thence he went to 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, where, hav- 
ing obtained high academical honours on 
taking his Bachelor's degree, he was 
elected a Fellow, and continued so till 
he married his first wife, the only daugh- 
ter of the celebrated architect, Mr. Essex. 
He was for some time minister of Trinity 
Church, Cambridge, but scruples having 
arisen in his mind on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he resigned his pastoral office, 
and with it his profession of a clergyman. 
After the death of his wife he retired to 
Fenstanton, in the county of Hunting- 
don, where he purchased an estate. Hav- 
ing completed some improvements there, 
he travelled for three years on the Conti- 
nent, and added to his classical know- 
ledge that of the modern languages, par- 
ticularly French, Italian, and German. 
In Italy his well-furnished mind enabled 
him to appreciate the remains of anti- 
quity and the elegaucies of modern art, 
as in Germany he made himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the studies of 
their universities, and particularly with 
that theology by which some of them are 
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eminently distinguished. On his return 
to England he married his second wife, 
and devoted himself chiefly to the culti- 
vation of his estate, and the education of 
his children, at the same time pursuing 
with ardour his private studies, of which 
that of the Scriptures and the Hebrew 
language formed the most prominent 
features. 

Iu his political opinions he was a 
staunch Whig, of which he gave a proof 
on the centenary of the Revolution, by an 
immense feu de joie which he caused to 
be raised on the commou before his 
house, by the distribution of papers illus- 
trating that glorious event, and by the 
distribution of food and small sums of 
money among his poorer neighbours. 
Consistent with those sentiments, he was 
a strenuous supporter of the house of 
Russell in the contested elections for his 
county and his speeches on those oc- 
casions, as also on the Slave Trade and 
the Bible Society, manifested the sound 
principles he entertained of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. 

In separating himself from the sect 
established by law, his primary objec- 
tion was to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and thence he was led to consider the 
fatal error of this and other sects in the 
vain attempt to pin down men’s minds by 
articles of faith of human invention. 
Having, in his early lite, been little ac- 
quainted with Dissenters, ‘he was as- 
tonished to find that the mass of them 
were as fatally bigoted to this wretched 
system as the dominant sect, that the 
ministers of both parties were equally 
under this galling yoke, and that the 
liberty by which Christ has made us 
free was little understood by either 
party. He attributed this to the want of 
faith of both parties in the word of God, 
as they fell, in his opiniou, under the 
condemnation of the Israelite of old, in 
thinking that the ark of God steod in 
need of support from human devices. 

He was a firm Unitarian Christian, 
meaning, by the term Unitarian, a be- 
liever in one God in one person; by 
Christian, a believer in Christ as bis Sa- 
viour and Redeemer. He differed in the 
latter object of his faith from many Uni- 
tarians of the present day, as he main. 
tained, in common with his friend Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, most strenuously, the doctrine 
of the atonement in the proper meaning 
of that word, and as it is given iv the 
margin of the authorized Bible—recon- 
ciliation. He lamented, indeed, that the 
word atonement was ever used, as it is 
liable to so much misinuterpretation, and 


Obituiury—John Hammond, Es, 


he never used it unless to vindicay hin 
self from the insinuations of those who 
would confound him with those Unity. 
rians who consider Christ simply in th 
character of a prophet and teacher, ana 
a proof in himself of the doctrine of the 
resurrection, Eternal life, he used to 
say, is the gift of God through Jesys 
Christ our Lord, not merely that he 
taught this doctrine, but that eternal 
life is a gift bestowed ip the manne: 
chosen by the Giver, aud this is through 
the medium of Christ who died for us 
and rose for our justification; that as 
the disobedience of Adam was the mean 
of the subsequent distress of the human 
race, so the obedience of Christ was the 
medium by which we are rescued from 
the fatal effects of the fall of the first 
parent, aud rendered capable with hin 
of a resurrection to future happiness. 
Our thanks are due, then, to the great 
Supreme, in the first instance, for his 
gift, and in the next place, to our Lord 
and Master, Christ, through whom alone 
the possession of this gift is bestowed 
upon us, 

As a great majority of Unitarians in 
this country cutertain a very different 
Opinion on the character of our Saviour, 
it is but right that they should knew, 
and indeed that other sects should know, 
that there are a few Unitariaus who do 
not subscribe to the prevalent doctrine, 
but who are as tenacious of the strict 
unity of the Supreme as their brethren 
of the same denomination, though they 
differ so widely from them on this great 
and important topic. ‘This difference of 
Opinion is little known to other sects, 
for in conversation with several of them, 
and in repeating the glowing language 
of Paul, and the fervid metaphors of the 
blood of Christ washing away our sits, 
the writer has been repeatedly told that 
he is not an Unitarian, and in vain he 
protested that to him there is only One 
God the Father, aud that, as by mau 
came death, by mav came also the resur- 
rection from the dead. 

During his later years, Mr. Hammond 
led a very retired life, seldom removing 
from his home, and then not to a great 
distance. In his neighbourhood he was 
beloved aud respected, avd he departed 
this life in the 76th year of his age, 0" 
the 7th of June, after a very short aud 
sudden illness, in full confidence that 
the religion of our Saviour would iv duc 
time destroy all the errors engrafted - 
it, and in the pious hope of being mad 
partaker in those blessings which he has 
promised to his faithful followers. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Rritish and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
cation, 


Tur Anniversary of this Institution 
was held on Wednesday, June 2ad, in 
the Unitarian Chapel, South Place, Fius- 
bury. The attendance on the religious 
services in the morning was highly re- 
spectable, and more numerous than 
usual The Rev. J. S. Porter, of Carter 
Lave, introduced the service by prayer 
and reading the Scriptures. ‘The Rev. 
M. Maurice, of Southampton, offered the 
general prayer. An excellent sermou 
was then delivered by the Rev. J.d. Tay- 
ler, of Manchester, from Ephes. ii. 17, 18. 
A discourse more appropriate to the 
occasion, more thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the gospel, or more admi- 
rably adapted to promote the great ob- 
jects to advance which we associate our- 
selves together, of free inquiry, religious 
knowledge, a rational faith, pure devo- 
tion, and universal benevolence, we 
vever remember to have heard. Its pub- 
lication has been earnestly requested by 
the Committee, and a more particular 
notice of it may be expected in our next 
number, After the sermon, the follow- 
ing hymn, written for the occasion by 
Dr. Bowring, was sung ; 


“ Now let the light which blazed of erst 
Round Sinai’s consecrated hill, 

On all the expectant nations burst, 
And all the expanse of darkness fill. 


Now let the light which Jordan’s stream 
Saw hovering o’er the Saviour’s head, 

On all earth's scatter’d children beam, 
Chro’ earth's remotest regions spread. 


Truth’s glorious triumphs are begun, 
Che upward yospel- path is trod ; 
There walks the meek, the lowly one, 
Led by the Almighty hand of God. 


We join the heaven-directed throng ; 

Che Saviour’s splendid victory share ; 
And echo back that choral song 

Whose strains etervity shall hear.” 


2 On the evening of the same day, a 
pe auditory assembled in the chapel to 
on the meeting for transacting the 
usiness of the Association. At6 o'clock, 
“ Ms Rutt, Esq., was called to the 
‘air, and opened the proceedings as 
lows : 

“ Ladies and ( ientlemen—I can assure 


¥ 
mM that [ am not able to express the 


sense I entertain of the honour conferred 
upon me in having been called on to 
preside at this Association—an Associa- 
tion formed for purposes the importance 
of which it is beyond my power to de- 
scribe. There are associations carried 
on for the wise purposes of civil policy 
and of a kind and persevering charity, 
which have served, | trust, in a great 
measure to redeem the character of our 
age and country. But our Association is 
for higher objects, Its intention is to 
recommend to this country in the first 
instance, and (as opportunity may offer) 
to other and far distant lands, that reli- 
gion, as we conceive, in all its purity and 
power, the design of which is not to serve 
the purposes of worldly ambition, but to 
spread peace on earth and good-will 
among men, I trust, my frieuds, that 
we have met together, and that all the 
discussions of this evening will be, under 
the influence of that spirit of good-will. 
You will please, in the first instance, to 
hear the Treasurer’s Report read.”’ 

Mr. Horney then read the Treasurer's 
Report, by which it appeared that the 
balance in hand had diminished from 
4541. 15s. 7d. to 1401. 2s. The largest 
item of expenditure was the purchase 
and printing of books and tracts, being 
412/. 17s. lld. Against this, however, 
should be reckoned the receipts in this 
department, which amount to nearly 
1207. Upwards of 3002. has been ex- 
pended on Congregational and Mission- 
ary objects at home ; and 2504, on account 
of the Foreign Fund. ‘The diminution 
of revenue seems to be chiefly owing to 
a falling off of donations and collections, 

Mr. YounG. Before any step is taken 
with respect to this Report, as our funds 
are most important for the promotion of 
our common object, I desire to have 
some explanation. It appears that the 
receipts fall short of the disbursements, 
Am | correct in this? I think that the 
receipts are a thousand and odd pounds, 
and that the expenditure has been 13002. 
If this be so, then in what do the funds 
uf the Society consist ? 

Mr. Hornay. We have 1402, in cash, 
besides a stock of books to the amount 
of several hundred pounds, Our books 
are worth about 10002. 

Mr. Younc, Then am [ to understand 
that there are no debts due to the Soci- 
ety ? 
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Mr. Hornay, There are no arrears 
whatever, 

Mr. Younc, Then there are no ex- 
pectations of turther receipts coming in? 

Mr. Hornby. Only such proceeds as 
may arise from the Monthly Repository. 

Mr. Youna. | should be elad to know 
how much has been sunk upon that ? 

Mr. Horney. 25/. during the last 
vear, and altogether betweeu 200/, and 
300/., for which we have the copyright. 

Mr. YounGc. And you are looking for 
returns ? 

Mr. Hornby. 
returns 

Mr. Younc. As far as explanations 
go, 1 am satisfied; and I have only to 
regret that the receipts have not been 
larger. 

Mr. Cornett. Sir—In rising to move 
the first resolution, | must express the 
gratification I feel at the Committee hav- 
ing altered their arrangements so as to 
have the meeting in the chapel this even- 
ing, instead of, as formerly, at the close 
of the service, when the attention has to 
a certain extent been wearied, and people 
are rather disposed to retire than to enter 
into business of this kind. Neotwith- 
standing what has been said in the Re- 
port, | caunor, after comparing the result 
of this year with the two or three prece- 
ding ones, feel so much regret or surprise 
as has been expressed by the Committee, 
We must remember that when the union 
of the several Unitarian societies which 
formerly existed took place in the for- 
mation of this Association, a number of 
life subscriptions were made, which came 
in then, and fer a year or two after, 
which we could not expect to be fellow- 
ed up in subsequent years. I therefore 
cannot concor in the opinion that, though 
our funds are smaller, there has been 
any falling off in zeal or the desire to 
promote the objects of the Association. 
I think that receipts in one year to the 
amount of 1000/. may be called large, 
rather than otherwise, and [ feel strong 
hope that we are making considerabie 
progress, and that the cood we are effect- 
ing is not only considerable, but on the 
increase. Sir, | beg to move, 

* That the Treasurer's Report is re- 
ceived, and that it be approved.’’ 

Mr. Cunistie seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously, 

The Rev. B. Marpon then read the 
Report of the Committee. 

The Report was arranged in the usual 
manver, and as it will speedily be iu the 
hands of the Subscribers, a brief notice 
of its contents will suffice. The most 
prominent topics in the Home Missionary 


Of course we look for 
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department were the votes to Edinhyro! 
and Dundee, in order to facilitate the 
settlement in those stations of able onl 
efficient preachers, Edinburgh, especially 
is a post of the highest importance ; and 
the unusually large grant of the Commit. 
tee (50/.), together with the continued 
and most honourable efforts of the snail 
society there, will, it may be hoped, pre- 
pare the way for making a much greater 
impression upon Scotland in favour of 
Unitarian opinions than has yet been 
produced. The Report also noticed the 
labours of the Rev. R. Wright in the 
neighbourhood of Kirkstead; the forma- 
tion of a small society of Unitarian wor- 


shipers at Wootten-under-Edge ; the 


commencement of the erection of a new 
chapel at North Shields; the favourable 
appearances of the attempt at Northamp- 
ton; and various cases of assistance ren- 
dered to congregatious in different parts 
of the country. By the Civil Right Report 
it appeared that it had uot been found 
practicable to make much progress this 
vear with the Unitarian Marriage Bill. 
The draft of the proposed Bill is in the 
hands of the Duke of Wellington, but 
attention to it in the present state of 
public business is scarcely to be expect- 
ed. In the Book department several 
valuable publications and repriuts were 
announced, and a list of grauts, at home 
and abroad, to congregations aud indivi- 
duals, to the value of about 125/. There 
have been purchased and printed by the 
Society during the past year works to the 
number of 4366 copies, and distributed 
by sale 2788, by allotments to Subscribers 
1357, and by gift 4903, making a total 
of 9048 copies. Sundry planus were also 
recommended for aiding the formation 
of Vestry Libraries, making presents of 
books to students and young ministers, 
and procuring original tracts. The Fo- 
reign Report was, notwithstanding the 
suspension of proceedings at Calcutta, ot 
a very animating description, The com- 
ing of Joseph Roberts to this country tor 
education as a missionary, the vew native 
Hindoo congregation at Secunderabad, 
the distribution of Unitarian tracts 1 
the south of Europe by means of indivi- 
dual converts in stations favourable for 
that purpose, and an increasing and ¢u- 
couraging correspondence with the Con- 
tinent and with America, were the pri 
cipal points. ‘The remaining topics © 


the Report, relating to our Irish brethren, 
the approaching meeting at Manchester, 
&e., &c., our readers will find as seve- 
rally embodied in the resolutions pre 
sented to the Meeting. 

Mr, YounaG, 


In rising to move the 























reception of the Report, I cannot but 
congratulate the Meeting on the impor- 
tant matter covtained therein. | could 
have wished, would time allow and were 
my abilities adequate to the task, to 
have analyzed some of the subjects thus 
brought under consideration; but I feel 
that in so doing I should be trespassing 
too much on your patience; and yet all 
that it contains is of a most important 
character. I shall therefore confine my- 
self to general observations : and in the 
first place | would call to your attention 
that we who were at the foundation of 
the Association, understood its establish- 
ment to be chiefly for home objects. 
This was the plan that was pursued for 
aconsiderable time; and though the gen- 
tlemen of the Committee must be the 
best judges how the purposes of the As- 
sociation are to be obtained, I certainly 
must confess that I have (as far as my 
opportunities will permit me to decide) 
a strong predilection for the employment 
of missionaries in the different parts of 
this kingdom, thereby sowing seed which 
will ultimately grow up, and the harvest 
of which we shall ourselves have an 
opportunity of watching. So much, then, 
for the alteration that has taken place. 
We do not, however, meet here to com- 
plain, and I should be sorry to offer any 
observations that may give offence ; but 
at the same time I feel it to be an impe- 
rative duty to impress on the Committee 
the importance of our home objects. My 
feelings would undoubtedly prompt me 
to extend Unitarian Christianity to the 
remotest corners of the world; but I have 
received my talent, and I am to be ac- 
countable for it: surely, then, I must 
employ that talent in what appears to 
tue to be the most effective manner, and 
| therefore call on you as Unitarian 
Christians to look at home. Let us exa- 
mine well the state of religion in our 
own country, and see if we are doing all 
that we can for its improvement. Be 
assired | make not these remarks to 
hurt the feelings of any one, but only to 
remind you of the original object, and 
PA me still the principal object, of our 
ee hae For this reason | have al- 
an hive alous of the foreign objects 
date it “pe introduced, fearing that 
ad ‘al of our time and too much 
our funds might be expended upon 
cae BPs asin I may say, that if we 
a eaire oreseen the present state of 
hive corte wege we should vever 
neses ho en that inission. As it is, 
the “ia . are bound to endeavour to 
er hiow cm of it; and I would ask 
’ ese funds stand? Under 
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what security are they placed? For 
really, with them at such a distance, and 
with our present prospects, I cannot help 
pressing on the Committee the necessity 
of examining this matter. 

Dr. Bowrinc. Onur funds there are 
vested in the securities of the East-India 
Company, inthe name of three trustees; 
and the interest, as it falls in, is added 
to the principal. 

Mr. YounG. With power reserved to 
this Association over the trustees ? 

Dr. Bowring, Certainly. 

Mr. YounG. ‘Then, of course, Sir, | 
am satisfied as far as that is concerned. 
In concluding with moving the reception 
of the Report, I must again say that it 
contains most important matter, though 
I should have been still further gratified 
if | had seen more exertions in favour of 
our home objects. When we observe 
the state of this country with respect to 
religious knowledge, and consider our 
own views ov the subject, we must cou- 
fess that we have here presented to us a 
field which it is far beyond our power 
fully to cultivate. In truth, it is at home 
that our duty lies. Charity begins at 
home; and till we have the power to 
spare, as superfluous, something of our 
mental and pecuniary resources from this 
one object, | consider that we are not at 
liberty to apply them abroad. An inter- 
course, a friendly intercourse, may be 
kept up with other countries; but do 
not let us exhaust our resources on an 
object over which we have no controul. 
With these views, Sir, I beg to move, 

‘That the Report of the Committee 
just read be received,”’ 

Mr. CurisTie seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Ricuarp Taytor, The motion 
which has just been put into my hands 
is one to which I am incapable of doing 
justice. It is a vote of thanks to the 
preacher of this day’s sermon. ‘To all 
who heard that excellent sermon it is 
unnecessary for me to say a word in its 
commendation : it was a sermon of no 
ordinary character, distinguished for pro- 
fundity of thought and felicity of expres- 
sion; aud [am sure that all those who 
had not the pleasure of hearing it, will 
be highly gratified by what, I trust, will 
speedily be afforded them, au opportunity 
of reading it. Sir, I beg to move, 

“‘ That the thanks of the Meeting be 
given to the Rev. J. J. Tayler, B. A., for 
his sermon delivered this morning on 
behalf of the Association—a sermon dis- 
tinguished by its originality of thought 
and felicity of expression, and its pure 
Christian spirit and high-toned mo- 
rality.”’ 
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Mr. Hart, in seconding the motion, 
stated his cordial concurrence in the ap- 
probation expressed by the last speaker, 
and his conviction that all who heard it 
would agree with him that the sermou was 
calculated to be most eminently useful. 

The CuairMan, I canvot allow my- 
self to put this motion before I have 
expressed the deep regret I feel that an 
indispensable engagement in the city this 
morning at the very hour of service pre- 
vented my having an opportanity of hear- 
ing Mr. Tayler’s sermon, I should have 
expected to be much instructed and highly 
gratified ; aud I am sure, from every 
thing I have heard, that’ expectation 
would not have been disappointed : and 
I trust the reverend gentleman will allow 
me to say, that, wherever he comes, he 
had an hereditary right to be respected 
as an exemplary instructor in the prin- 
ciples of Unitarian Christianity. 1 say 
this from the recollection I have of his 
worthy father in early life; and though 
the distance of our abodes has since 
necessarily rendered our intercourse very 
infrequent, yet from every thing I have 
heard, | have a right to lament that no 
opportunity was afforded me of increas- 
ing it. 

The motion being carried, 

The Rev. J. J. TAYLeR rose. Mr. 
Chairman—I can assure you, Sir, that I 
feel unable to do justice to the feelings 
which the kind expressions that have 
now been uttered have excited in’ my 
mind. Those who know me—but I fear 
there are not many here who do—will 
bear me witness wheo I say, that I am 
totally unused to give utterance to my 
feelings in public; and, even if I were, 
the present occasion might well over- 
power and embarrass a more powerful 
mind than my own. = It would be an ab- 
surd affectation in me to deny that I feel 
gratified by the satisfaction that has been 
expressed with the sermon which I had 
the honour to deliver this morning in 
this place, more especially as it has been 
connected with references of a domestic 
nature, in which, as a son, I cannot but 
deeply sympathize. I believe, Sir, it is 
Cicero who has observed, that the best 
inheritance which a man can derive from 
his father is an unblemished name; and 
that honour (whatever else | may have 
derived) I believe | may fearlessly claim. 
With regard to the sentiments contained 
in my sermon, I was doubtful how far 
they would ineet with the approbation of 
the friends who heard them. Whether 
the thoughts expressed therein are ori- 
rival, | know not; I can only say that 
they are sincerely my own, derived from 
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some reflection, and after MAY Of these 
couflicts within myself which, | SUP pose 
all persons much eugaged jy religions 
Inquiries must have expericuced.  [t has 
ever been my opinion that our rule ought 
to be to follow out our convictions to the 
utmost, and, after duly weighing them, 
to deliver them frankly and candidly to 
our fellow-creatures—if true, with the 
earnest desire that they may contribute 
to the service of mankind ; if false, that 
their falsehood may be detected aud ex- 
posed: and, if I know myself, | think | 
should accept the correction of an error 
with the same gratitude as the confirmas 
tion of a truth. It appears to me that 
one of the greatest obstacles to the dis- 
covery and to the dissemination of truth 
is, that we make it too much our object 
to consider what is in accordance with 
received systems, rather than couscien- 
tiously to express the results to which 
our individual feelings and convictions 
lead us—a course which, if generally 
pursued, would doubtless lead to the 
publication of many errors; but error 
would at all events be brought into con- 
flict with error, and this must necessarily 
conduce to the final eliciting of truth, lam 
aware that there are many obstacles to 
the free discussion of opinions in this 
country, bat I am, at the same time, 
persuaded that the promotion and the 
final establishment of truth and of virtue 
are the great objects towards which the 
moral government of God is continually 
tending; and therefore, though | may 
fall into errors, still, so long as 1 am 
sustained by a consciousness of sincerity, 
I feel that I may, and that I must, be 
made an instrument in the hands of God 
for the ultimate promotion of truth. 
That there are various obstacles to the 
progress of truth is too true, but 1 doubt 
not that God will raise up agents i is 
behalf, though we should be inactive and 
supine. Every generous mind must, 
however, feel that it is an honour anda 
privilege to be allowed to co-operate with 
God in the cause of truth and liberty. 
We may not live to see it finally and 
completely prevail, but we are sustained 
by the consciousness of giving our best 
energies to the best of causes, and, ” 
use the language of Dr. Johnson, We 
have the honour of falling in the ranks, 
though we may uot be spared within the 
limits of this brief existence to share 
the triumph of victory. 
Rev. Mr. Mapor.—Sir, I rise t0 more, 
“That we rejoice in the connexie® al- 
ready formed between the Unitarians . 
Ireland and those of Eng!and, and — 
that it will be drawn closer for mutes 















henefit, that the Committee be instructed 
to cultivate a correspondence with the 
rising Society at Doblin, and any kin- 
dred society that may be formed in the 


Northern parts of the island ; and that. 


we are desirous of expressing our strong 
sympathy with our brethren lately con- 
nected with the Synod of Ulster, and of 
congratulating them upou the satisfacto- 
ry issue of the contest which they have so 
ablyand wisely inaintained against bigotry 
and intolerance ;""—and in moving this 
resolution I have but a few words to say. 
Ireland presents at this time circum- 
stances of peculiar interest, and a most 
encouraging prospect to the Unitarians. 
it is well known that the people there 
have lately obtained religious liberty. 
By the wise policy of the goverumeut 
they have been rescued from their degra- 
dation, and the subjection under which 
theylong suffered, Coincident with this, 
the Presbyteriaus of Ireland have broken 
silence on the subject of the Divine 
Unity, and have associated together ex- 
pressly for the purpose of promotiug 
Unitarianism. Aud they can uow go 
forth, and with good grace can say to 
the people of Ireland, ** We, who for 
years have been struggling for your 
rights, uow offer you still greater free - 
dom—the freedom of truth ;—a still no- 
bler emancipation — emancipation from 
the burthen of superstition and the 
bondage of the priest.””. The Unitarians 
have often been taunted with the small- 
vess of their number. It is true that 
those who openly ‘profess with us are 
comparatively few, but if those who are 
with us would be of us—if those who 
think with us would act with us—if 
those who entertain our opinious would 
publicly register their conviction, aud 
hot break faith with their own hearts, 
We should no longer be told of the in- 
considerableness of our numbers. What 
we want, then, is not merely to spread 
our opinions among those who do not 
already hold them, but to create more 
earnestness, more zeal, and more fer- 
‘our, among ourselves. Sir, there is a 
great deal of tergiversation and apostacy 
are on amoug us: we want right- 
— and warm-hearted friends and 
™ Sm na to speak in commercial 
for 4 now not where the demand 
such an article can be so readily and 

da tly supplied as in Ireland, Our 
Ys are not the first in which Ireland 
- z- Unitarian witnesses aud con- 

Ve all recollect the illustrious, 
atrepid Emlyn: none of us can 
persecutions to which he was 

» OF the constancy and courage 
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with which he bore them, The like 
constancy and courage have been mavi- 
fested by our brethren in the North of 
[reland ; and the least that we can do is 
to bid them God speed; the least we 
can do is to assure them of our sympa- 
thy and of the warm interest which we 
take in their struggles and exertions. 
After the specimens we have had of our 
Irish brethren in Dr. Drummond and 
Mr. Montgomery, we cannot doubt that 
the work of proselytism is in good 
hands; and | trust that, with the bless- 
iug of God, it will go on and prosper. 
Rev. J. S. Porter. I have great plea- 
sure in seconding this resolution, as I 
entirely concur in the sentiments which 
it conveys. I think that the statements 
which are contained in the Report, as to 
the progress of Unitarian Christianity in 
Ireland, are extremely gratifying. In- 
deed, they only form one part of a Report 
which, ou the whole, is most encourag- 
ing. When we compare the details we 
have just heard with those submitted in 
former years, we cannot but be struck 
with the convincing evidence which they 
exhibit of the steady advance made, 
and being made, by the principles which 
we have at heart. [t ought not to escape 
the attention of the meeting that these 
Statements come to us with double weight 
and authority, proceeding, as they do, 
from a committee of gentlemen who 
have always exercised towards us the 
strictest candour, and never in any one 
instance have sought to impose upon us 
by high-wrought or highly-coloured re- 
presentations of their success. When 
the cause was unprosperous at home, we 
were told so. When its success in fo- 
reign parts seemed to be overshadowed 
by a dark cloud, the circumstance was 
not concealed. [t is doubly pleasing to 
contemplate a picture by the same hands, 
drawn in more glowing colours, but not 
more bright than the hues of nature and 
of truth. It is too much the practice 
with various religious associations that 
exist in this country, to dress up their 
successes in the most gaudy array in which 
their imagination can invest them. They 
bring promiuently into view,—they de- 
curate in the loftiest strains of declama- 
tion, whatever success has attended their 
efforts ; while their failures are either 
entirely suppressed, or so faintly men- 
tioned, as to pass unheeded with the ge- 
beral mass of readers and of auditors. 
I have been told that this practice was 
long pursued by that well-known and 
certainly numerous. body, the Methodist 
connexion ; and that, as the accessions 
to their church alove were stated, a 
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summation of their reports would indi- 
cate a number of members equal to two- 
thirds of the present adult population in 
England and Wales. It is obvious that 
by reports constructed on this system, a 
cause might be made to appear to have 
prospered, although in point of fact it 
may have retrograded ; and one which 
has actually prospered, might be made to 
appear to have done so in a measure and 
degree, out of all proportion great when 
compared with its real advancement. 
Sir, I rejoice that no such system pre- 
vails among us. On the contrary, I 
would take this opportunity of stating 
my belief that, in the part of their Report 
which relates to Ireland, the Committee 
have under-stated rather than over-esti- 
mated the suecess of Unitarianism. With 
all sincerity, I would congratulate the 
meeting on the exertions made by the 
friends of truth and the advocates of 
liberal principles of charch government 
in that country, A Unitarian Christian 
Association has been set on foot. In this 
first step a great deal has been gained. 
The task has fallen into good hands ; 
and [am sure the persous who have un- 
dertaken this good work, will devote to 
it the best efforts of the zeal, learning, 
and talent, which they so eminently pos- 
sess. We know the beneficial effect of 
such associations in confirming the wa- 
vering, strengthening the weak, and de. 
terring the opponents of the cause from 
aggressions, which would otherwise be 
made without scruple, because without 
fear. I look forward to the results of 
that Association with good hope ; and I 
am the more encouraged in this good 
hope by perceiving that in remote and 
unpromising situations, kindred societies 
have arisen to aid in this good cause. 
Unitarian Associations have already been 
formed in Cork, which lies in the most 
southern county of the island, and in 
Moneyrea, which is in one of the most 
northern, Nay, Sir, these societies have 
not been confined to congregations in 
which the. Uuitarian doctrine has been 
preached; but have sprung up in quar- 
ters in which, though I am not altoge- 
ther unacquainted with the country, and 
though inquisitively alive to the spread 
of such opinions, the very existence of 
Unitarianism, as a tenet professed by 
any considerable number of persons, was 
to me utterly unknown, © Such an Asso- 
ciation has been formed in Killileagh, 
the former minister of which was and is 
the most distinguished opponent of those 
who have latterly been obliged to secede 
trom the Synod of Ulster ; the very Co- 
ryphaeus of the illiberals in the province; 




































































who, in Clough, in Ballyearry, in Grey. 
abbey, and in Narrow-water, in ever 
place where disturbance was to be oe 
cited on account of religious differences. 
has been present either in person or by 
his representative. We may hence judg: 
of bis zeal in the cause of nominal or. 
thodoxy ; yet in the congregation } 

which he was minister for upwards 
twelve years, a number of persons hay 

voluntarily stepped forth and declare! 
themselves Unitarians. A similar occur. 
rence has taken place in Sainttield, unde: 
circumstances of a very similar kind, 
In these places [ had no idea that th 
belief of one God in Unity had yet str 

root. The meeting will indulge me, 
while [| mention a fact of the same kind, 
which has lately been communicated w 
me ina letter from my father. He tells 
me that he was leaving the place of in- 
terment, after performing a service at 
the funeral of one of his people, when a 
respectable looking man accosted him, 
This person informed him that he was « 
member of a Presbyterian congregation 
at the distance of about twenty miles; 
that he, his immediate connexions, aod 
about thirty families, had embraced th 
doctrines of Unitarianism ; using that 
terin, as { conceive it ought always to be 
employed, in the largest and most com: 
prehensive sense; and that they bad 
lately become anxious to form an ac 
quaintance with some ministers of senti- 
ments congenial to their own, ‘The per- 
son referred to informed my father, that 


‘they now read such books and tracts 00 


religious controversy as they could ob- 
tain; but that they had all embrace! 
their present views, simply, solely in de 
ference to the authority of Seripture, 
frequently and diligently studied; that 
they had done so under a Calvinistic 
nister; having all been educated in Ca 
vinistic sentiments ; and firmly believing 
them when they began their religious 
quiries. Of course, my father was &- 
lighted with this account: who ts there 
that in his situation would not have bee! 
delighted ? He willingly furnished bis 
new acquaintance with a few religie’ : 
publications, and arranged with him ap | 
ther interview. What farther he may b 

the means of doing for this et : 
little colony, remains yet to be see? 
am sure he will not neglect their 

But it is obvious that whatever may ; 
effected by an isolated individual, co 
remote part of the country, and — 
very frequent opportunities o! nd @ . 
course, much more might be yoporart 

the co-operation of a number of per ol 
associated together avowedly [oF the pu 
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ose, among others, of attending to cases using the Scripture for their only chart ; 
'- web as this. In fact, a Unitarian Asso- hoisting no sail to catch the deceitful 
4 ciation was just the thing which these br seze of pepular applause; hanging 
7 people wanted ; and shall I call it acci- forth no party-coloured ensign as a ral- 
‘. dental or providential? ‘This fact had lying point for popular prejudice; not 
r not been one week in my father’s know- doubting that, though they may have to 
mt ledge, when he must have learned from — pass through the waves of even stormy 
Yr. the public prints that the Irish Unitarian discussion, the tide on which they are 
Christian Association had been orga- embarked will at last convey them into 
vl nized, and was in active operation. I the great ocean of divine truth. Such is 
canpot sit down without bearing my tes- the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster ; and 
timony, humble as it is, to the zeal, de~ as such do I most fervently bid it God 
tormination, and disinterestedpness with speed! 
7 which the Remonstrants against the late Rev. J. Yares. The last resolution 
( inquisitorial proceedings of the Synod of took us across the Irish channel; the 
Uister have conducted themselves, and resolution which | have to propose must 
expressing my earnest prayers for the take us across the water in another di- 
’, usefulness of their latelyeformed Remon- rection, for it refers to the Continent of 3 
d, strant Synod. Surely this work also is Europe, and is designed to draw the spe- ie 
Wo iv good hands. Of one member, as has cial approbation of the meeting to that - 
Is beew well expressed by Mr. Madge, you part of the Report which refers to those « 
d have yourselves had an opportunity of countries of Europe which are most in- Fe: 
at udging; | mean the Rev. Henry Mont- teresting to us. The resolution is as fol- iy 
qomery, aman whom | regard as one of — lows ; Tih 
n, those distinguished individuals whom ‘‘'That the state of opinion, and the ) 
heaven occasionally indulges to the hu- evidences of friendly co-operation, in se- ane 
i wan race for effecting high purposes; a veral parts of Europe, form the strongest 1 i 
F man endowed, as you well know, with claim on, and offer the most animating TE 
ud eloquence, industry, and sagacity, which encouragement to, the friends of Reli- 1 
eminently qualify him for the glorious gious Inquiry and of Christian Truth.” i. 
at task which he has been called upon to Ju order that the meeting may give its i 
- perform, and which he has performed so assent to this resolution, which I feel to 
I- wobly. When | look to him, and those be ove of great importance, it is neces- 
id who are enrolled with him in this im- sary that I should mention those parts of 
portant warfare,—Blakely, intrepid, bold, Europe to which it chiefly refers. I can- 
ind true; Mitchell, mild, learned, and not but regret that I am so little qualified 
. persuasive; John Watson, a man en- for the task; wor can | approach it 
u dowed with apostolic singleness of cha- without expressing the high sense I en- 
racter, and, as you are all aware, with tertain of the debt that is due from us 
: wot less apostolic patience in enduring, all to our Foreign Secretary; we ought 
and apostolic meekness in forgiving se- to regard it as one of the most fortunate 
vere, unmerited, unprovoked persecu-  circumstauces counected with our insti- 
tion; Glendy, Davis, and Campbell, the tution, that we are thus cuabled to avail 
t Nelsons, the Alexanders, and others, ourselves of his connexion with Europe, 
whom [ stay not now to name,—I bless of his great general talents, and of his 
e God that there are men yet left who extraordinary acquirements in the know- 
equal to a trying time; aud I con- ledge of languages. —I shall begin by 


aan the establishment of their re- 
en reer Synod as a new cra in the 
era religious liberty in my native 
say, Pm hres I may be allowed to 
par a my connexion with 
pete nvr Pe & connexion which 
sincerely d "s lest’ earthly pride. Most 
may be ond pray that their measures 
mad rng a of righteousness 
any ettlabtensionl and peace. Surely, if 
tolerated. “etapa associations are to be 
ing the ater are those which, disdain- 
met for hie artifices of narrow-minded 
rerreNt of + a and damming up the 
nly flow - gious opinion, that it may 
Sind ca 1 one direction, confidently 

tt iuto the stream of time ; 


adverting to Transylvania in the first 
instance. On the rugged soil of Tran- 
sylvania was it that Christian truth found 
refuge in the early period of the refor- 
mation from Popery ; and there, but for 
untoward circumstances, might have been 
cousummated a reformation of a still 
more glorious character than that effected 
by Luther and Calvin, whose vames we 
reverence, though we think that they left 
their labours imperfect. The illustrious 
family of the Socini and others, who 
through persecution were obliged to 
leave Italy, passed into Hungary and Po- 
land, and were there distinguished by 
their generous love of freedom—by their 
devotion to the cause of truth—by the 
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absence of all sectarian views—by the 
simplicity of their mauners—and by their 
great learning, taste, and accomplish- 
meuts. It is an interesting circumstance 
tu reflect that in this remote part of Eu- 
rope Christian truth shines forth pure 
and uninterrupted, and that in those re- 
gions Unitarianism still maintain’ the 
strictness of its discipline, and keeps up 
all the excellence of the system. Owing 
to the situation of this part of Europe, 
between the Turks on the one hand, and 
the Catholics of Austria ov the other, 
we hear so little of them, that if it had 
not beeu for the formation of this So- 
ciety, aud societies like this, we should 
almost have been in ignorance of the 
existence of such a body of Unitarians, 
But the business of this Society is to 
connect us with Unitarianism all over 
the world, aud | trust that through it 
we shall be bound in friendly connexion 
with our brethren every where. From 
‘Transylvavia | pass to Germany ; and 
in Germany [think [ see the principles 
of the Reformation now carried to their 
full extent as far as regards the practice 
of tree inquiry, and the right of every 
individual to examine and interpret the 
Scriptures for himself. The divinity 
students in Germany are placed in a very 
different situation from those who are 
destined for the Established Church in 
this country. ruth ought to be the 
great object of those who are to instruct 
mankind in religion, aud they ought, 
therefore, when they commence their 
studies, to be eucouraged to open their 
eyes, so that the light may enter freely 
and without obstruction, Nevertheless, 
when a young man goes to Oxford, the 
first thing done is to seal up his eyes, so 
that, if possible, he never may see the 
light. lu Germany a very different sys- 
tem prevails: even those who are in- 
tended for the church patronized by the 
government, are left to the fullest free- 
dom of inquiry, and encouiaged to pursue 
it. The protessors exercise the fullest 
latitude of inquiry—a latitude and free 
dom which even exceed those which 
prevail among ourselves. The conse- 
quence of this is, that full scope is given 
to the mind to apprehend the truth ; for 
though there may be much of error, 
there is always wuch of sincerity, much 
of geuerous enthusiasm, and much of the 
desire of improving the human intellect, 
Those very principles which we heard 
this mourning explained to us in our 
trieud’s sermon, and which appeared to 
us original, are the very principles advo- 
cated and acted on by the students of 
Germany, Of course Lam applying these 








remarks principally to the Protestaps 
parts of Germany, though | am persuaded 
that the influence of the Protestant por. 
tion has a very favourable effect in the 
Catholic division of that country. it 
must be very gratifying to us to know 
that the general views which we reyard 
as constituting the truth of the Christian 
religion, prevail throughout the whole of 
Protestant Germany. So much is this 
the case, that in attending service | se}. 
dom heard any thing to which [, as a 
Unitarian, could object. The term “Uy. 
tarian,’’ indeed, is not used, for they are 
not there fond of names or sects: but 
they keep in view the pure principles of 
the gospel, and do not in general ep. 
cumber it by mystical doctrines. As a 
proof of this I may mention that | never 
once heard an orthodox doxvlogy used in 
their churches ; and we kuow that here, 
where orthodoxy is on the wane, the last 
form in which it lingers is that of a dox- 
ology. Mr. Young has objected to any 
foreign object; and he will therefore 
permit me to remark, that in my opinion 
Germany is much better able to help us, 
than we are to help them. But this re- 
solution which TL have to propose only 
announces friendly co-operation and fel- 
low-feeling; and this [ am_ persuaded 
must be the sentiment of every one that 
hears me. Nor is this less the case with 
regard to Frauce. ‘There the Protestant 
body is both numerous and respectable, 
and chiefly exists in the large manutac- 
turing towns. I cannot, however, help 
regretting that the Protestants of France 
shew themselves indifferent to the cause 
of religion: they are too lax in their in- 
quiries after Christian truth, and too 
well content to walk iu the same path 
that their fathers walked in before them. 
It is, however, gratifying to know that 
bigotry and intolerance are entirely ¢- 
tinct there, and that the style of their 
preaching is eminently practical. ‘This 
evening we are hovoured with the com- 
pany of an excellent and enlightened 
French nobleman, who is President ¢! 
the Society of Education in France. That 
circumstance alone would be sufficient ® 
introduce such a man to the friendliest 
feelings of this Meeting, and of all who 
are desirous of improving the human racy 
and I hope that it will be understoo by 
that gentleman, or any other foreigaers 
that may be present, that though we 
the force of Mr. Young's observations * 
to the propriety of contiving oUF -_ 
to those objects which are mere inn 
diately before us, yet whenever evidesss 
is adduced of good that may — 
abroad, we shall be most happy we 
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any assistance within our power. Be- 
rveen France and Gibraltar there is’ a 
great guif, but affairs are ip an interest- 
ing state there; a letter lately received 
in Spanish, and whieh has been trans 
lated to the Committee by our Foreign 
Secretary, described the advantages that 
would arise were that situation adopted 
as acentre for the diffusion of Christian 
trath. At Gibraltar there is assembled a 
great variety of religionists. The Ma- 
hometan, the Jew, the Presbyterian, the 
Catholic, the Methodist, and the Church- 
of-England man, are all to be found 
there ; and the consequence is, that there 
is great room for the spirit of religious 
inquiry to enter, But what is most im- 
portant is, that there are at that station 
individuals to be found who are deeply 
interested in the cause ; and the Com- 
mittee have been so persuaded of. this, 
that they have sent thither a supply of 
tracts, a great part of which has already 
been distributed; and since I came to 
this Chapel, the Foreign Secretary has 
told me that only yeste.day a letter was 
received from.Gibraltar stating that va- 
rious tracts had been printed and widely 
circulated by the Committee at Gibraltar, 
Tracts have also been thus sent to Greece, 
Italy, and the North of Africa ; and, for 
myself, | entertain a hope that they will 
form a bond of union between the pro- 
fessors of the faith here, and those dis- 
persed round the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The pursuit of this object is, I 
think, well calculated to lessen the pre- 
judice against those who profess the Ma- 
hometan religion; and I rejoice in it, 
because, votwithstauding the error and 
Imposture of this system of faith, it has 
in its day done great good to the world 
by disseminating the principle of the 
Unity of God in place of the most de- 
grading superstitions, and thus elevating 
the human character, as always must be 
the case wherever this great principle 
takes root. And with respect to this, I 
may mention an interesting circumstance. 
An officer of the British navy, being sent 
oo duty to the Northern shores of Africa, 
undertook when there to debate the 
principles of Christianity with the Ma- 
hometans; and the consequence of this 
Was, that instead of couvincing them of 
the correctness of his views of Christi- 
auity, they so far convinced him that he 
cane a Unitarian. The object of the 
, 'y IS not to confuse men’s compre- 
hension, or narrow their minds. Its 
tnd 4 tae is the belief in God as the 
thas o) : e whole human race, and 
diane ae are brethren ; nor do f 
dt but that every subscriber to this 
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Association would withdraw his name if 
it conld once be shewn that it urged a 
single principle which in the least tended 
to narrow the wind, or which did not 
tend to cherish feelings of charity towards 
all men. However unfavourable our 
present prospect may seem to be, still I 
think that there are reasonable hopes for 
expecting that our principles may be re- 
ceived even into the bosom of the Ca- 
tholic Church, The great political agi- 
tations that have taken place in some of 
the countrics where this religion chiefly 
prevails, have vaturally led to an active 
inquiry on the subject. of religion. We 
kuow what master spirits have shewn 
themselves in Spain, and it is hardly 
possible to conceive that such minds cau 
be bound down by all that bigotry which 
abounds in the Catholic Church. I have 
heard well-informed Catholics make the 
remark, that if Luther had not made the 
schism at the time he did, as important 
a change, or still more important a ove, 
would soon have taken place in the Ca- 
tholic Church itself. Now if we by dis- 
cussion can bring about a reformation 
of opinion in any part of the Catholic 
Chureh, every one must allow that our 
efforts will be attended with a most happy 
influence ; and [ can inform the Meeting 
that there is good reason to believe that 
there are some who already have this 
spirit of inquiry awakened in their minds, 
] must pot omit an interesting communi- 
cation from Malta, for in that island 
where Paul sought refuge, Christian truth 
appears to be seeking refuge too, I fear 
1 am trespassing too long ou the patience 
of the Meeting, but | thought it necessary 
to mention to what parts of Europe my 
motion particularly refers ; and there is 
one place in particular which must not 
be forgotten; | mean Geneva—the place 
where that system of doctrine was first 
taught in its full force, to which with all 
its horrors we are more especially op- 
posed. The impression made ov my 
own mind when IL arrived from Italy at 
Geneva was very great. 1 passed a Suns 
day in Geneva, and in the whole of the 
service I heard nothing of which | could 
not approve ; and I may add, that never 
did I attend with more thankfulness than 
I did that day in the church of St. Peter, 
where Calvin himself formerly preached. 

Rev. SAMUEL Woon, I feel great plea- 
sure in scconding the motion that has 
just been proposed, and adding my testi- 
mony to what has been mentioned by 
the Rev. Mr. Yates as to the delightful 
effect of arriving at Geneva after a so- 
journ in Italy, In that place I spent one 
of the most profitable Sundays of my 
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life: when T went to service, instead of 


a scanty audience, | found it so crowded 
that | was obliged to stand during the 
whole time: they were all united too in 
the worship of the one God: they have a 
creed indeed, but it is the Apostles’—the 
most harmless one, and not one senti- 
ment did | hear which did not fiud a re- 
spouse in my heart. [It has been said in 
the course of the evening, that France is 
more in acondition to give us aid than 
we her. I cannot concur in that senti- 
ment; and | must say, that | was disap- 
pointed that there was no mention in 
the Report of the establishment in Paris, 
not of a mere Reformed chapel, but of 
one distinctly Unitarian. Caution as to 
what we undertake abroad has been re- 
commended, In that I entirely agree, 
and Tam sure that I may also say that it 
entirely concurs with the views of the 
Committee. With respect to France, it 
is true that a creat deal of infidelity pre- 
vails there, but at the same time there is 
a spirit of calmness, and we see none of 
that bigotry which is here generated by 
an extensive church establishment. dn 
fact, there is no one thing which the 
Continentaists are less able to compre- 
hend than that spirit of bigotry which is 
generated among us by the number of 
sects that exist. In France how many 
sects are there? None but the Catholic 
church (which cannot now be called na- 
tional, but appears to be dominant mere- 
ly because the Royal Family is of that 
persuasion) and the église Reformeée, or 
Protestant church, with a siugle division 
of this latter. These are the only sects 
that exist there, and it is a happy condi- 
tion of things that it is so, because the 
mind, when it hears of a new sect, does 
not revolt from it as in England, where 
the mischief of so many is known. Let 
aman here speak out, and proclaim him- 
self a Unitarian, and he is stared at; 
people start from him as a being with 
which they must not associate. But I 

am able to bear testimony that in France 
i have never met with any of that abomi- 
nable spirit which is so prevalent here. 
I may here mention another circum- 

stance which has come to my knowledge, 
lt is the opinion of many in France that 

if Napoleou had sat on the throne eight 

or ten vears longer, Protestantism would 

have become the religion of the country, 

i do not intend to enter into the question 

of whether this would really have been 

the case ; it is enough for me to refer 

with joy to the spirit in which the thing 

was mentioned to me, and the expres- 

sion which beamed on the faces of those 

who told me of it. Aud even with re- 


gard to Italy, however dark it may: 
pear as a whole, being the very throm, 
as it were, of Popery, even there are ty 
be found glorious embers, which one day 
may burst forth into a brilliant fla; 
and make that country the iustrnment o 
sending forth the light of religion to the 
whole world, as in former days was the 
case as to literature aud the arts. [ p 
joice at these things, not so much in re- 
ference to the progress of our own parti« 
cular doctrines, but because they shew 
that there is a spirit at work by which 
truth must finally be ascertained and 
promoted, 

Rev, Dr. Rens, It will perhaps be 
thought arrogance in me when | an- 
vounce that | have risen to advert. to 
what my resolution declares to be * the 
least encouraging and the most embar- 
rassing’’ topic connected with our affairs 
for the year. It certainly cannot be de- 
nied that we have met with a great dis- 
appointment at Calcutta, | agree with 
the gentleman who has preceded me, 
that we ought to give our first attention 
tu home objects ; and we know trom the 
Committee that their first and principal 
attention has always been directed thi- 
ther. But the constitution of this Asso- 
ciation is essentially a British and Fo- 
reign Association, and foreign objects 
may be legitimately pursued by it to such 
an extent as may seem right. Besides 
which, I wish to bring the fact to your 
recollection, that the funds for the Cal- 
cutta object were derived, in a very small 
degree, from this Association ; they 
were raised for that specifie object, and 
only placed in our hands as trustees; 
and these funds, with the exception of a 
small portion, are still in existence 
ready to be applied either to the object 
originally contemplated, or, if that be 
not practicabie, to be recalled and ap- 
plied in any other way that may seem 
best to the subscribers. But although 
the Committee have been disappointed, 
they do not despair. I will contess, that 
ou this question [ always entertained a 
certain degree of heresy; and my heresy 
was this. At an early period, indeed 
sooner than the Committee, | had mis- 
givings with respect to the proceedings 
of Mr. Adam. I do not mean to cast avy 
reflections on that gentleman, but from 
his letters I was induced to think that he 
would not embark in that way which the 
Committee were at first led to expect 
But though Mr, Adam has resigned his 
office, E cannot doubt but that we shall 
find some person of equal zeal 4m 
knowledge ready to undertake it It Is 
certainly an object of high importapes: 












































































and a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, that a Unitarian chapel should be 
established in the metropolis of British 
India, to which the merchants resident 
there may be able to resort. But though 
this is the least encouraging and most 
embarrassing topic connected with our 
affairs, [ think that our prospect at Ma- 
dras afords the best grounds of hope for 
ultimate success. It is not my intention 
to claim for William Roberts the merit 
of any splendid services ; but I do see in 
what he has done, and what he is likely 
to do, a great deal of good, and the 
foundation of something great and im- 
portant. The history of this man is an 
illustration of good coming out of evil; 
for William Roberts being made an or- 
phan by the desolation of war, was 
thrown on the protection of an indigent 
Mahometan, who in a manner sold him 
into slavery, by which means he fell into 
the hands of a worthy man who took 
care of him. While with the Mahometan 
he was drawn from Polytheism to the 
one true God, and in the investigation 
of Christianity his Mahometan principles 
revolted against the creeds contained in 
the Book of Common Prayer. In this 
state of feeling he came to London, and 
was a wanderer about our streets. Toa 
poor African he owed his preservation, 
for he got him baptized, and shared with 
him his means of subsistence. He then 
obtained some Unitarian tracts at the 
shop of Mr. Johnson, which he took for 
his guide, and subsequently going to 
Madras, he was induced to form a small 
society to which he might communicate 
the truths in which he himself was so 
interested. Having formed this society 
he Wrote to Mr. Belsham, and the ‘¢ il- 
tustrious”’ Unitarian Society, seeking for 
information and encouragement. It was 
my duty as Secretary to communicate 
with this excellent man, and we sent 
him all that we could send—books for 
distribution ; and from this small be- 
ginning he has gone on through every 
discouragement with consistency and 
zeal; he has devoted his talents to his 
congregation and school; he has trans- 
lated several valuable Unitarian tracts 


ito the native language; and himself 


Written original tracts. ‘lo us he has 
proved a most important missionary, and 
through his exertions our tracts have 
penetrated to the utmost extremity of 
Hortheru India, and I see by the Report 
of this day, that he has not ouly done 
this, but led to the formation of another 
a ltarian society. I therefore say, that 
ough this has not been done on a 
frand scale, yet it is ecutitled to every 
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encouragement on our parts. [It has 
been a source of great anxiety to him to 
know what is to become of his society 
in the event of his death, and he has 
frequently urged us to send out mission- 
aries for that purpose. This the Com 
mittee could not do; but we trust that a 
plan has now been hit upon which will 
answer better. We propose to bring his 
son to this country for the purpose o} 
educating him, and no doubt if young 
Roberts is any thing like bis father, he 
will prove a most valuable and important 
engine in India for the advancement ot 
the great cause. [I have to apologize for 
the length to which [ have gone, but I 
cannot touch upon the case of William 
Roberts without feeling great and pecu- 
liar interest. I will now conclude by 
reading the resolution, which is, 

“That this Association approves ot 
the measures taken by the Committee 
for the spread of Unitarian Christianity 
in the Oriental world, and recommend 
especially to their fostering and protect- 
ing care those interests which are, from 
time to time, developing themselves iu 
that remote part of the British domi- 
nions.” 

Mr. YounG. [| merely rise to explain. 
[ had no intention of intimating that the 
Committee had not full power to apply 
the funds that they have applied to the 
Indian object. All that [ complained of, 
or rather regretted, was, that the means 
of the Unitarians should be diverted 
from their home object, when so much 
still remains to be done here. 

Mr. Harpy. Iu seconding the reso- 
lution, I, like its mover, have to express 
my satisfaction at what has been done 
at Madras, and my regret at what has 
not been done at Calcutta, Formerly 
the Unitarians had three or four mis- 
sionaries at home who devoted them- 
selves to the cause with a great degree 
of success, and [ need not say how glad- 
ly the Committee would avail themselves 
of the labours of such men now, which 
would again give rise to useful missio- 
nary excursious. No one can be more 
deeply impressed than [ am with the im- 
portance of propagating the spirit of in- 
quiry in our own country. We have not 
ouly to contend with the blindness of the 
lower orders, but with the gross igno- 
rance of those who, in other respects, 
are both accomplished and amiable— 
men who have taken up the views of 
their forefathers, and not given them- 
selves the trouble to inquire for them- 
selves. This is particularly the case 
with respect to members of the Church 
of England, who very likely are good 
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men, but who have taken all they believe 
upon trust. If such men were always 
good, we might the less lament that this 
was the case; but unhappily the want of 
that sound basis on which they ought to 
stand leads many to set little weight on 
the most important truths ; they sacrifice 
Christianity to expediency and conveni- 
ence—their spiritual to their temporal 
interest. Ov these grouuds I feel a deep 
interest in every thing that may promote 
Christianity, by which | mean Unitarian- 
ism. For this reason | say—let us exert 
ourselves at home. So far I go with 
Mr. Young, and [ add, let nothing be 
done with regard to foreign objects that 
may paralyse our efforts at home. With 
respect to the Calcutta object, four years 
ago | declared my opinion that there 
wus something rotten there. If the 
merchants at Calcutta want a chapel, 
why should they not provide one for 
themselves? The case at Madras, how- 
ever, is totally different. I observed that 
when William Roberts’ letter was read 
we all smiled at its simplicity; but let 
us not forget that he is a native Hindoo, 
embracing the best form of Christianity ; 
and is there one that hears me who docs 
not rejoice that he has become the 
means of disseminating the light which 
he has received? = It is true his flock 
way be but small; but I remember read- 
ing that Paul found but twelve in one 
place, and yet he did uot disregard the 
day of small things, vor Luke think the 
fact unworthy of being recorded. How 
many are there iu this assembly that out 
of an income of six Pagodas would de- 
vote three to such an object? Very few, 
lam afraid. Are there not many among 
us who, with their hundreds a year, 
think that they have done a mighty thing 
when they bave given the Association a 
guinea? It is because I think, then, that 
we have much reason to be proud of 
what has been dove at Madras, that | 
second this resolution most cheerfully. 
The Rev. W. J. Fox. If the task, Sir, 
which bas been assigued to me, on the 
present occasion, does not enter so es- 
seutially into the busivess of the Unita- 
rian Association as those which have 
preceded it, yet the resolution which | 
have to propose is at least one which it 
would ill become us to separate without 
attending to, Among the most pleasant 
circumstances attending these auyual 
meetings, is the presence of our brethren 
in the faith from the different parts, not 
only of this country, but of the different 
countries of the world, and especially 
trom that land of the New World Which 
prouises to be the most important of all 
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countries, when considered as intuenet 

the destinies of all mankind—! meay th, 
United States. At our last meeting we had 
Mr. Ware with us—doubtless he js pow 
among us in spirit, and | trust that we shal! 
have him bodily with us at our Meetiy: 
at Manchester. And vow at our present 
Meeting we have with us an illustrions 
visitor belonging to the same clas of 
persons. Sir, I allude to Professor Kirk. 
land, who is well known to many in this 
country by his character, his talents, and 
his productions; and it will well become 
us to bid him welcome among us, re- 
membering, at the same time, that the 
best welcome we can give him is on 
declaration of a sincere and firm attach. 
ment to those principles which we hold 
in common, and the extension of which, 
as it is the object of our earnest desire, 
so alsu is it fraught with benefit both to 
ourselves and to the whole human race, 
Let us rejoice in the contemplation of 
Unitarian Christianity—I speak of it notas 
a sectarian faith, but as consisting in those 
great principles of mental freedom, and 
personal righteousness, and love to God 
aud man, which are, after all, the very 
essence of Christianity—let us, I say, de- 
light to contemplate Unitarian Christi- 
anity in the various modifications it re- 
ceives from national character ; for, like 
the light of heaven, in passing through 
different media, and forming different 
combinations, it exhibits many a diferent 
hue aud tinge of colour, and an almost 
boundless diversity of appearance, al- 
though in itself ever and essentially the 
same. But, more especially, let us be- 
hold it as it presents itself among our 
American brethren—men sprung from 
the same physical stock, and endowed 
with the same intellectual inheritance 
men who look back to our best literature 
as their own, Whose minds were vurtured 
by it in their infancy, and found it their 
food, and exercise, aud strength, in ther 
maturity ; aud who will substantiate this 
claim, in a way which our own hearts 
must acknowledge ; for who among Us 
really delights in the glorious text - 
Milton, without also glowing at the = 
quent exposition of Channing? To that 
country then must we turn with the mov 
pleasurable feelings. Gladly would w 

behold Unitarian Christianity united with 
German learning aud German imagiie 
tiou—learning deep as their ramnegerer 
gination expansive as their forests. Gilacty 
would we see it prevalent in France= 
France made gay by nature, and reflective 
by revolution, where the present be 
religious opinion reminds one of tile 
pictures of its once formidable Bast. 














dismantled, shattered, and scattered ; 
and from the ruins (heaveo realize the 
religious hope more speedily aud per- 
fectly than the political emblem ‘) a glori- 
ous temple arising, the temple of freedom 
and of peace. Gladly would we see it 
combined with the pure and lofty enthu- 
siasm of Spain—Spain as it shall be, 
when it is once again the abode of the 
wen of Spain, and those rights of huma- 
nity which are still in abeyance shall be 
restored—gladly would we see the com- 
bination of genuine Christianity with the 
peculiar characteristics of every nation 
and tribe on the face of the earth, har- 
wonizing, purifying, and elevating all, 
and its holy principles announced in more 
languages than have ever been enume- 
rated by an Adelung or trauslated by a 
Bowring. But still it is with America 
that we must feel the closest approach to 
an intellectual and moral identity. In 
the family of nations, they are our near- 
estkindred. ‘There are we sure of men- 
tal consanguinity. The laurels which 
garland their triumphs in science or lite- 
rature are grown upon our own intellec- 
tual soil; and in their failures and re- 
grets they do not ** wear their rue with 
a difference.’ There too it was that our 
own Priestley found an asylum when 
persecution aud outrage made him an 
exile from the land that should have 
gloried, and that yet will glory, in his 
name, Ever should we be ready to give 
our welcome to such visitauts as have 
bow come to us from the region that 
gave him safety. And well will that 
greeting come from him whose office it 
will be to announce it, as the Chairman 
of this Meeting; from him who is pro- 
bably at this time engaged in recording 
the vicissitudes of Priestley’s life; who 
Was himself one of that illustrious band, 
the Lindseys, Jebbs, and Wakefields, of 
which Priestley was the centre aud the 
soul; who was their friend while they 
were living; their chronicler when dead; 
and who happily survives as the repre- 
‘entative of their principles and feelings 
to @ succeeding generation. Right is it 
that he should bid those visiters wel- 
come to our shores for the sake of Priest- 
ley's memory. Excuse, Sir, this allu- 
‘ion; tor | must quit it now to observe 
how much there is to promote this fel- 
lowship of feeling with the Unitarians of 
— _ similarity of our circum 
Rs aon “pe the same conflict to 
aod calar ne same opposition, bigotry, 
one sltention to encounter. Even where 
such as oo is unlike, the diversity is 
calle . commend to us the diligent 
a friendly intercourse. The 
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chief difference between us is, that they 
have to strugule with principles, feelings, 
and habits, while we have to contend 
against interest, ambition, and fashion.— 
They (thank heaven) have no established 
church pressing heavily on the soil, and 
casting a gloom over the surrounding 
country. They have opportunities afforded 
them for free discussion, and the advance - 
ment of religious truth, which we do not 
possess. Episcopacy, indeed, they have ; 
but what a different thing is it there and 
here! There they receive and cherish it 
to the extent that they ought; but in- 
stead of carrying it further, and giving it 
supremacy and monopoly, they seem te 
bear in mind a legend taught them in 
one of the traditions of their aboriginal 
predecessors. There is an Indian story 
of a benighted warrior, who took refuge 
in a cave fullof rattlesnakes—a wild tale, 
of which the moral is, that ‘fno man 
should marry a rattlesnake till he has eut 
its tail off;’’ so the Episcopacy which 
America cherishes in its bosom is re- 
duced to a state of comparative quiet and 
harmlessness ; they have got rid of the 
rattle which made the worst noise, and 
the tail which had the real sting in it; 
with them, the rattle and the sting have 
disappeared; for the creed of Athanasius 
is not in the book of their prayers, aud 
the tithe of the land is not in the pockets 
of their priests. I have said that the re- 
solution which I have to propose is not 
important, but in one point of view it is 
of the first importance. It becomes us, 
in speaking of our brothers of America, 
to shew that we ourselves are worthy to 
give them the welcome we propese ; and 
this is no small assumption; for when 
we advert to those effusions of genius 
which are continually borne across to us 
—when we consider how learned, varied, 
vigorous, and eloquent are those produc- 
tions—well may it make us feel that we 
have an arduous task to discharge in 
makiug common cause with them, and 
in taking upon ourselves to act side by 
side with them in the promotion of ge- 
nuine Christianity, Let us, however, try 
to do this ; and let us remember with 
patticular delight that our Associations 
may be looked upon as twin boru—for 
they both sprung into existence in the 
same year—in the same week—nay, I al- 
most believe, on the same day—and 
doubtless the same history awaits them ; 
the same course of exertions and of tri- 
umph will be theirs, till they both expire 
in the fulfilment of the prophecy, that 
there shall be ove Lord, and his name 
one iv all the earth. Sir, the resolution 
I have to propose is, 
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“That this Association rejoices in 
every proof of community of purpose and 
of principle afforded by our American 
brethren, and earnestly desires to draw 
closer the links of Christian and fraternal 
feeling.’’ 

Mr. Surripge. In rising to second 
this resolution, | find myself in a very 
awkward sitnation ; for the gentleman 
who has preceded me has dealt so elo- 
quently with every topic, that he has not 
left me a tittle to say. In the first place, 
I beg to say, that lam glad the Com- 
mittee has altered the meeting to the 
evening, as | have no doubt that it will 
add to the subscriptions, I likewise wish 
to observe, that I am a friend to the Fo- 
reign objects of this Association, because, 
though they are called foreign, | hold 
them not to be foreign to our purpose, 
{ do not find that by meddling with 
these we have neglected avy home ob- 
ject; and if any gentleman can point out 
one not attended to, 1, on the part of the 
Committee, shall feel obliged to him. 
Our course has always been to begin at 
the beginning: look at Northampton for 
instance; our first exertions there were 
directed to the county town; we hope 
subsequently to extend them throughout 
the whole of the county. It was the say- 
ing of a great man, ** Furnish me with 
a place to stand on, and along pole, and 
I will move the world.” Now, I say, as 
one of the Committee, ‘** furnish us 
with co-operation and a long purse, and, 
we will not move, but what is of more 
importance, we will mend the world.” 

The Cuatrman. I feel peculiar grati- 
fication in having to put this resolution, 
as we are honoured by the presence of 
the individual to whom it refers. ‘The 
country Where Priestley found a refuge, 
and where he at length found a grave, 
must, indeed, ever be dear to us. One 
circumstance which has come to my 
knowledge is remarkable, and I will 
therefore mention it. In Northumber- 
land, in the very spot where Priestley 
passed the last years of his illustrious 
life, a Unitarian Society has sprung up, 
thus honouring his ashes in the promul- 
gation of his sentiments. 

Dr. Bowrine. Advanced as the even- 
ing is, | shall not venture to introduce 
the resolution which I hold in my hand, 
with more than a very few observations. 
Indeed, the resolution is one which ] 
bring forward with feelings not wholly 
satisfactory, for | was among those who 
had trusted that the great victory of reli- 
gious liberty was gained, and that there 
were no more battles to fight on this 
question, When we heard from high 


places that in future no one was t snf- 
fer disability on account of his religious 
opinions, surely we had no reason to 
expect that hereafter an eEXCeption was 
to be made, that a sort of parenthesis 
had been concealed in that declaration. 
in Which were to be found the words 
** provided he be not Jew or Quaker.” 
Little was it to be expected, when it was 
proclaimed, on official authority, that we 
have no right to degrade others on ae. 
count of their conscience or their creed : 
little did I expect that it would be neces. 
sary for us to enforce on the government 
an appeal to that principle which they 
themselves had laid down ; and that the 
important declaration was to be received 
with this reservation, ‘* Provided. the 
injured have the power to compel the 
government to give them the benefit of 
its justice.’’ When, therefore, the claims 
of the Jews were put forward, it was 
with deep regret I heard it stated that 
27,000 men were not entitled to that re- 
lief which had so lately broken the chains 
of millions, [am sure you will join with 
me in feeling that the shame of the case 
rests, not on the oppressed, but on the 
oppressor, and that we must bear our 
share in the general opprobrium till we 
have done every thing in our power to 
assist them through their difficulties. 
Great masses of men, by dint of organi- 
zation, have forced principles to yield in 
their favour: we too fonght our battle, 
and in our strength succeeded; and | 
trust that what we have done for the 
selfish end, we shall ever be found ready 
to enforce for the benevolent one, The 
resolution that I have to propose is 
couched in these words: 

““'That as this Association have on 
every occasion, without exception or re- 
serve, advocated the principle that pe 
civil distinctions or disabilities should 
attach to opinions on religious matters, 
they sincerely regret the failure of the at- 
tempts which have been made in Parla 
ment to obtain for the Jews the equal 
rights of citizenship ; that they deem 't 
incumbent on them to continue their 
exertions in favour of Religious Liberty 
until its triumph shall be complete and 
they instruct their Committee to take 
such measures as may assist in removing 
from the professors of the Jewish faith 
the stigma inflicted on them by exclusive 
statutes, and from their country the op- 
probrium of intolerance and persecution : 

In looking at the history of the Jew: 
in connexion with this country we owe 
them a great and awful debt: from g& 
veration to generation they have roe 
visited with ignominy and persecution 


































































the greatest extent of violence as long as 
the state of public opinion would permit, 
Their position is bow changed, and they 
come torward in that strength and dig- 
nity of situation which has been ercated 
by a vew state of things, and ask for 
the recognition of their civil rights, 
while the circumstance of their desiring 
that recognition is of itself evidence that 
they deserve it. We, as Dissenters, es- 
pecially owe the Jews a debt; for it is 
yot unknown to those present that we, 
in obtaining our own liberty, have added 
another link to their chain of bondage ; 
the bill that took away our grievance has 
heaped more burthen upon them; and 
that act of Parliament which has caused 
us to walk erect as the creatures of li- 
berty, has declared that the Jew shall 
not enter the temple of freedom :—the 
conscientious Jew | mean; for such is 
the state of things, that he who chooses 
to submit to mental prostitution finds no 
impediment to his progress, while the 
man who himself gives evidence of his 
integrity, and will not say that he be- 
lieves that which he believes not, that man 
has admission refused on the very ground 
of his honesty. If this be a state of 
things which ought not to continue, and 
if we can do any thing to remove so foul 
a stigma, no doubt the Committee will 
obtain the sanction of this meeting in 
such steps as it may be proper to take. 

Mr. Ricumonv. In rising to second 
this resolution [ will merely say, that I 
think our friend who has just sat down 
has a little misrepresented our relief bill. 
All that it has done is, to substitute one 
declaration for another, and, therefore, 
if the new one excludes the Jew, at all 
events that exclusion does not arise out 
of the intention of the bill. 

The Cuairman. ‘The state of the 
Jews, as I understand it, is this: that 
the act of indemnity not passing, as it 
did before the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, it prevents the Jews’ 
reaping any advantage that that act 
might have afforded them. 

Mr. Ricamonp. The act of indemnity 
has been passed, but it omits that which 
Was tormerly of service to the Jews. 
Mr. EpGar Taytor. ‘The resolution 
Which I have to propose is as follows : 

F That the meeting authorizes the 
rey are of the plan recommended by 

_ 8-committee for making an oc- 
‘asional exhibition to a student or young 
minister on the basis and for the pur- 
poses mentioned in the report of such 
Sub-commitiee, having in view, not only 
lied See iinprovement of the party 

or such exhibition, but the es- 
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tablishmeat and cultivation of our fo- 
reign conpexions and means of usefal- 
ness ; and that the Committee be autho- 
rized to mature and carry such plan into 
effect as a suitable opportunity may 
occur.” 

Mr. Taylor adverted to the custom 
which formerly existed of sending Dis- 
senting students to complete their edu- 
cation at a forcign university, a custom 
recommended by the names of many 
eminent aud venerable ministers among 
Dissenters who had enjoyed and im- 
proved this advantage, and contended 
tor the utility, in various points of view, 
of its judicious revival. 

The Rev, J. Yates, Mr. Hardy, and 
the Rev. S. Wood, objected to the mo- 
tion, as an unnecessary application of 
the fuuds of the Association. ‘The last 
Gentleman observed, that we had learn- 
ing enough in England in all conscience ; 
what was wanted was good and eloquent 
preachers. He had no objection to young 
men going to the continent, but not to 
bury themselves in the dust of a German 
University. Let them go see the Alps 
and Picture Galleries, and converse with 
the people. 

The Rev. Mr. Fox supported the mo- 
tion. It was desirable to draw closer the 
bond of union with our continental bre- 
thren, and no means could be more 
effectual for that purpose than sending 
talented young men from this country to 
complete their studies amongst them, 
The eloquence of preaching would vot 
be injured by the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. 

After some further observations in 
support of the motion by the Revs. E. 
‘Tagart and ‘T. Madge, and Mr. ‘Taylor 
having replied, the motion was agreed 
to by a large majority. ‘This was the only 
resolution op which there was any division. 

The Rev. EK. Tagart introduced the 
following resolution : 

“That this Meeting concur in the re- 
commendation of the Report, that it is 
desirable to make presentation of books 
to students and young ministers, and 
that it be referred to the Committee to 
carry the object into effect.”’ 

Besides votes of thanks to the Local 
‘Treasurers, the Committee, and the Offi- 
cers who are re-elected, the following 
resolutions were passed: 

‘© That the thanks of the Association 
be given to Thomas Gibson, Esq., for 
his services as ‘Treasurer, and the pre- 
sent Meeting beg him to understand it 
is a matter of deep regret that he has 
made it a personal request to be allowed 
to retire from office, 
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‘*'That the long and valuable services 
of Thomas Hornby, Esq., as Deputy- 
Treasurer of this Institution from. its 
commencement, and for several years 
previous of the Unitarian Fund, have en- 
titled him to the respect and gratitude of 
the Unitarian public; and that, as the 
continuance of the Deputy-Treasurership 
is no longer deemed necessary, he be re- 
quested to accept the office of Treasurer 
for the year ensuing. 

‘“‘ That the labours of the Rev. R. 
Aspland, as Secretary to this Association 
from its institution to the present time, 
have rendered essential service to the 
cause of religious truth and freedom, 
and that he be requested to accept the 
assurance of our grateful recollection of 
his valuable exertions, together with the 
expression of our deep regret that any 
circumstances should deprive the Asso- 
ciation of the benefit of his official co- 
operation during the ensuing year,” 

The business of the evening concluded 
with a reference to the meeting at Man- 
chester. 

«That this Meeting hail with satisfac- 
tion and delight the prospect of the ap- 
proaching second meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Manchester ; that the Chairman of 
the present Meeting and the Officers of the 
Association, with other Members of the 
Committee, nominated by the late Com- 
mittee, be a deputation from this Meet- 
ing to that at Manchester, fully em- 
powered to represent the Association ; 
that the thanks of this Meeting be given 
to the Gentlemen at Manchester and 
other parts of the North and North- 
west of England, who have come. for- 
ward to give their countenance to the 
proposed meeting, aud to make it. ser- 
viceable to the cause of Unitarianism in 
general, and to the interests of this So- 
ciety in particular; and that our ferveut 
wish and confident expectation is, under 
the Divine blessing, that the Meeting 
will be full and harmonious, and widely 
and lastingly useful.” , 

Thanks were then voted to the Chair- 
mau for his able superintendence of the 
meeting and his many active and valua- 
ble services to the canse of Unitarian 
Christianity; and the assembly departed 
apparently highly gratified with the trans- 
actions of the most interesting mecting 
which has yet beeu held of this Associa- 
tion, 

In the interval between the morning 
service and the evening meeting, an ordi- 
nary was provided at the White Hart 
Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, which af- 
forded an opportunity for friendly in- 
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tercourse between those whose couvens- 
ence led them to avail themselves of "a 
and which, probably, would have bee: 
more largely attended had it beeu sufics. 
ently known. Should the Annual Dip. 
ner not be revived, we anticipate that 
this vpportunity for social communica- 
tion, such as cannot be enjoyed during 
the tormalities of a public dinner, will 
be found a most welcome substitute. 

List of Officers for the year ensuing: 

Treasurer—V. Horuby, Esq. 

Secretary—Rev. W. J. Fox. 

Foreign Secretary—Dr. Bowring. 

Book Secretary—Rev. B. Mardon. 

Solicttor—Edgar Taylor, Esq. 

Deputy-Secretary and Collector —Mr, 
Horwood, 

Committee—Revs. Dr. Rees, J. Yates, 
T. Madge, E. Tagart, D. Davison; 
Messrs. Rutt, R. ‘Taylor, Surridge, John 
Taylor, J. Jackson, W. O. Manning, 
Henry ‘Taylor, T. F. Gibson, E. F. Tes- 
chemacher, Edward ‘Taylor. 

Auditors — Joseph Fernie, Esq., John 
Christie, Esq., KE. Bicknell, Esq. 


General Meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association at 
Manchester. 

[We copy from the full and accurate 
Report which is now publishing by oar 
Manchester friends, the tollowing ac- 
count of this Meeting, a meeting so rich 
in enjoyment and encouragement to 
those who attended it, and which pro- 
mises to be productive of so much bene- 
fit to the cause of pure religion. } 

The ensuing Report contains an ac- 
count of the proceedings of a meeting of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, held at Manchester, June 16th 
and 17th, 1830. The suggestion that 
such a meeting should be held was frst 
made, we believe, by the late excellent 
J. H. Worthington, then one of the m- 
nisters of Cross-Street Chapel, Man- 
chester, to Mr. Richard Potter, the Lo- 
cal ‘Treasurer of the Association. 12 
consequence, a communication was made 
to the officers of the Society in Londo, 
who readily and warnily entered into the 
plan. In the year 1828, the then Secre= 
tary of the Association, the Rev. R. 
Aspland, came into Lancashire, with 4 
view to recommend its objects, and to 
augment its funds, Whilst here, 
mind was strongly impressed with te 
desirableness of the proposed visit; — 
the Committee, on his return, resonve® 
to take such steps as were necessat) a 
its being made, 








The meeting commenced by a prepa- 
ratory discourse, preached in the Cross - 
street Chapel, by the Rev. W. J. Fox, 
fom the words found in the 2nd Epistle 
to the Corinthians, the 4th chapter, 6th 
verse. In this sermon, distinguished by 
simplicity of truth—loveliness of spirit— 
hvilliancy of im. gery—and power of lan- 
guage, the preacher was chiefly concerved 
ty exhibit the moral excellencies of the 
Saviour as a portrait of the perfections 
of the Creator, and to confute the vet 
lingering notions of Calvinism, by con- 
trasting them with the spirit, the lan- 
guage, and the principles of Jesus. 

Ou Thursday morning, the Rev. ‘T. 
Madye, the successor of the Rev. T. 
Belsham, delivered, in the same place, a 
sermon founded on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 10th chapter, 23rd verse 3 in 
which he urged, in a most powerful, 
masterly, aod eloquent manner, the duty 
of all who believe in the simple and be- 
neficent doctrines of Unitarian Chris 
tianity, to make, without hesitation, a 
fall and open profession of their senti- 
ments, and to take all the meaus which 
the intellect and the heart can supply for 
the communication of the pure truth of 
Christ to their fellow-men.—For our- 
selves, we should, in common with many 
others, deeply regret, that the hopes 
which have been excited of these valua- 
ble discourses being published should be 
disappointed, 

Immediately after divine service, on 
Thursday, J.T. Rutt, Esq., was called 
to preside. A deputation from Loudon 
presented itself, consisting of the Rev. 
l', Rees, LL. D.; the Rev. W. J. Fox, 
Secretary; the Rev. T. Madge; the Rev. 
K. Mardon, Secretary of the Book de- 
partihent; J.T. Ratt, Esq.; J. Bowring, 
LL. Dy Foreign Secretary ; 'T. Hornby, 
Esq., Treasurer; and Mr. T. R. Hor- 
wood, Deputy Secretary. Mr. Rutt 
having made a few introductory obser- 
vations, called upon Mr. Hornby, the 
treasurer, to read an abstract of the state 
of the funds, and of the receipts and dis- 
bursements during the past year. The 
rg mans at the late meeting of 

Association in| London were then 
‘cad. (For these we refer the reader to 
our report of that meeting.) 

Re ae then requested the Rev, 
transactions a Report of the 
re a of oe Association during 
teresting = ” a contained many in- 
eats = a ars relative to the great 
or medi _ nitarian Christianity is 
with a in rtd parts of the world, 
seus tickets - tails relating to the reli- 
Mights aud blessings vot merely of 
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Unitarians, but of many others of the 
great family of man. After the Reports 
had been read, the tollowing resolutions 
were unanimously passed :— 

Ist. ** That, while we offer our best 
thanks to our London triends for the in- 
teresting Report which has just been 
read, we are desirous of expressing also 
our earnest hope, that this day will be 
the beginning of a much more extensive 
and powerful union among the English 
Unitarians for promoting the important 
objects of the Association. 

2d. ** That our warm and hearty 
thanks are due to the Rev. W.J. Fox and 
the Rev. Thomas Madge, tor their excel- 
lent services ou the present occasion, 

3d. ** ‘Phat this meeting, wishing 
Christianity, in its just and benevolent 
spirit, to be truly § part and parcel of the 
laws of these realms,’ deeply partakes in 
the regret expressed by the Committee 
at the tailure of the late effort to obtain 
tor the Jews the tull enjoyment of their 
civil rights. 

4th. ‘Phat this meeting fully approves 
the proceedings of the Committee with 
respect to the Unitarian Marriage Bill, 
and would, at the same time, express an 
earnest hope, that they will continue 
every seasouable effort to obtain for it the 
favourable attention of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment, 

5th. ** That this meeting, convinced of 
the great importance to the spread of 
Christian ‘Truth and to the practice of 
piety and virtue, of the distribution of 
Books and ‘Tracts, heartily approves of 
the steps which the Association has al- 
ready taken; and recommends that mea- 
sures may be adopted tor securing a more 
general co-operation of the several Book 
and Tract Societies throughout the United 
Kingdom, by the establishment in Lon- 
don of a General Depot, 

6th. ‘* That it be most earnestly ree 
commended to the Committee of the As- 
sociation, to consider whether they cane 
not effect the establishment of City Mis- 
sions, on a plan and for purposes similar 
to those detailed in the Reports of the 
Rev. Dr. Tuckerman (of Boston, U.S.). 

7th. ** That the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation be given to the Ministers of Con- 
gregations, and other friends, who have 
made arrangemcuts tor the present meet- 
jug.’ 

At the termination of the business of 
the meeting, and in the spirit of that 
“‘ cheerful, enlighteved, and benevolent 
religion” which they profess, three hun- 
dred and twenty-nine persous of Man- 
chester and the surrounding district as- 
sembled to dine in the Towu.Hall, Sal- 
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ford, T. W. Tottie, Esq., of Leeds, in the 
Chair, and G. W. Wood, Esq., of Man- 
chester, in the Vice-chair. (The list of 
Stewards, which follows, appeared in the 
Advertisement in our June number.) 

Among the company present at the 
dinner were the following ministers : 

Professor Ware, Harvard College, 
U.S.; Rev. L. Carpenter, LL.D., Bris- 
tol; ‘T. Rees, LL.D., London; N. Phi- 
lipps, LL.D., Sheflield; W. J. Fox, Lone 
don; T. Madge, London; B. Mardon, 
M.A., London,; E. Tagart, London ; 
W. ‘Turner, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; W. 
‘Turner, Jun., M.A., Halifax; J. Ken- 
rick, M.A., York; J. G. Robberds, 
Manchester; W. Gaskell, Manchester ; 
J. R. Beard, Salford; J. Grundy, Liver- 
pool ; W. Shepherd, Gateacre ; W. Johns, 
Cross Street; R. Smethurst, Monton ; 
i. Hawkes, M.A., Pendlebury; C.D. 
Hort, Gorton; F. Howarth, Rochdale ; 
A. Dean, Stand; W. Harrison, Blakeley; 
W. Whitelegg, Platt; B. R. Davis, Chow- 
bent; J. Gaskell, M.A., Dukinfield; F. 
Baker, M.A., Bolton; J. Cropper, M.A,, 
Bolton; J. Brooks, Hyde ; W. Probert, 
Walmsley ; R. B. Aspland, Chester; J. 
Martineau, Dublin; C. Wallace, M. A., 
Altrincham; James Wallace, Preston ; 
J. ‘Thom, Park, near Liverpool ; J. Rag- 
land, Hindley; F. Knowles, Park Lane ; 
R. Shaweross, Whitchurch; G. Lee, Jun., 
Lancaster; E. R. Dimock, Warrington ; 
N. Philipps, SheMeld; R. K. Philp, Lin- 
colu; P. Wright, Stannington; W. Fil- 
lingham, Congleton ; W. ‘Pate, Chorley ; 
J. Whitehead, Cockey Moor; H. Green, 
M. A., Knutsford; H. Clarke, Mission- 
ary; A. Bennett, Manchester; H. An- 
derson, Liverpool; W. Lamport, Liver- 
pool; J. Paylor, Rivington ; W. Duffield, 
Thorne; J. Ashworth, Rossendale ; H. 
Fogg, Ormskirk 5 J. Ashton, Stockport ; 
J. Williams, Macclestield ; —- White, 
‘Todmorden ; J. Robinson, Padiham. 

We cannot close this introductory no- 
tice, without expressing our most ardent 
desire, that the effect of this visit of the 
Unitanau Association to Manchester mav 
be (as in part we know it has already 
been) to strengthen the hands of the 
London institution—to augment the zeal 
and ardour of the friends of the uncor- 
rupted gospel in this district—to make 
Unitarians better known to each other— 
to bind many together as the heart of 
eve man—to support the active, and to 
stimulate the lukewarm—to reward the 
aged servant of God, and to call forth the 
young—to abate calumopy, to remove mis- 
conceptions, to conciliate the sincere, and 
to silence the gainsayer—and thus to fur- 
ther the interests of a religion which at 
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first did prove, which always ought ty 
prove, and which, Hotwithstanding the 
wrath of man, will, thank God! even. 
tually prove, peace on earth, and good 
will to each and all the human race. 

(The proceedings at the dinner we are 
compelled to defer the record of ti]! bext 
mouth.) 


Meeting of the Remonstrant Synod 
of Ulster. ° 

On Tuesday, the 25th of May, the 
First Annual Meeting of those Ministers 
who separated from the General Synod 
of Ulster, in consequence of certain jate 
measures adopted by that Body, took 
place in Belfast. 

The Rev. H. MONTGOMERY commenced 
the business of the meeting by preaching 
from Psa. li. 6: ** Behold, thou desirest 
truth in the inward parts.” After some 
introductory observations, on the vature 
of their present meeting, and dwelling on 
the necessity of sincerity in matters of 
religion, he reviewed, at vreat length, 
the grounds of their separation from the 
Synod ot Ulster, and commented very 
powerfully on the late Overtures of that 
Body. He then proposed, that a Mode- 
rator for the year should be chosen , 
when the Rey. William Porter was una- 
nimously appointed to that office. 

The Rev. Witttam Porter, on taking 
the Chair, said, Most of us, my Christian 
brethren and friends, have long been in 
the habit of witnessing the convention ot 
Synods and Presbyteries. Such assem- 
blies are things of frequent occurrence, 
and are seldom calculated to excite great 
intenseness of interest. ‘The present 
meeting, however, is one of no ordinary 
character. It is marked by circumstances 
of a peculiar nature, apd which can 
hardly fail to make the breast heave with 
emotions not easily suppressed. Cold 
must be the blood that is not warmed— 
dull and phlegmatic must be the spit 
which is not animated, by contemplating 
the situation in which we stand, and the 
obicct which we have in view. We have 
come together on a most interesting ec 
casion. We have come together to |) 
the foundation-stone of a temple dedr 
cated tO RELIGIOUS LIBERTY—4 temple, 
under whose ample dome every indivi- 
dual who chooses to enter will be vd 
lowed to worship, in his own Way, the 
one God and Father of all. We bart 
come together, not merely to — 
but to prove, that we are genuine _ 
byterians—assertors of the sacred Tigh 
of private judgment—and advo pi 
compromising advocates, of the ae 








ciency of the Bible, as a rule of faith and 
duty. After years of patient endurance, 
we have succeeded in throwing off a yoke 
which was by no means easy—a burden 
which was far from being light. We have 
emancipated ourselves and our congre- 
vations (rom a state of spiritual thraldom, 
and established our claim to those inva- 
iuable immunities wherewith Christ in- 
tended to make mankind free. Zhe pri- 
vilege of free and Jearless inquiry is the 
ground-work of the church we are now 
preparing to build—and, ‘* Prove all 
things,’ will be the motto inscribed on 
its front, in characters of gold. ‘* Call 
no man master,”’ we regard as the Magna 
Charta of our ecclesiastical constitution 
—Christ, and Christ only, is our king— 
the Bible, and the Bibie only, is eur ac- 
credited standard of belief. We do not 
associate as Calvinists or Armipiaus— 
we do not associate as Unitarians or 'Pri- 
uitarians : we are Presbyterians. ‘To be 
enrolled as the first Moderator, chosen 
by a Synod formed on principles so truly 
Evabgelical as these, is a distinction high. 
ly gratitying—and which is duly appre- 
ciated by the individual on whom it has 
been conferred. Allow him, at the same 
time, to add, that he does uot miscon- 
strue the compliment—he knows well 
the feeling and motives by which it has 
been prompted—he knows that it is to 
be attributed, not to any meritorious 
services in his power to plead, bat purely 
and exclusively to that fraterual par- 
tality, On the part of the donurs, which 
has followed him all his life loug—a con- 
sideration which increases his gratitude, 
whilst it represses his self estinvation. 
We have been accustomed to hear Mo- 
derators, when taking the Chair, incul- 
cate on their constituents the observance 
of order and decorum, the avoidance of 
personal reflections, aud intemperate re- 
cnminations, and the propriety of exer- 
“ising mildness and forbearance, in the 
discussions likely to ensue. On none of 
these poiuts shall you hear a single syl- 
lable from me. ‘lo address such admo- 
geal +" Remonstraut Synod of Ul- 
abyss ¢ be a waste of words—a use - 
ss occupation of time. Why expatiate 
ee mn the presence of those by 
ed? am has always been observ- 
b rs, pe pay from the expression 
m4 a sa aga individuals ‘* who 
eer 7 with pure hearts, fer- 
Ps ad a iy pina gh cordiality, 
camen nr atat mutual condescension, 
thee rs ati ig said, like the primi- 
sans, © to have all things in 
“HON,” —whose hopes, and fears, and 

41s, and Wishes. are latest 
’ sues, are onc—who are con- 
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tending in the same cause, assailed by 
the same adversaries, maligned by the 
same calumnies, aud exposed to the same 
ditliculties and trials?) Differences of opi- 
nion will, no doubt, take place amongst 
us; but these differences will be dis- 
cussed with the temper of Christians, 
and the urbanity of gentlemen. Ov look- 
ing back to the scenes through which we 
have lately passed, we might be justified 
in adopting, with a few verbal alterations, 
the self-congratulatory language of David 
—we might say, and with trnth, that 
‘© we have hastened our escape from the 
windy storm and the tempest; for we 
found violence and strife in the eity— 
rottenuess was in the midst thereot— 
reproaches and revilings departed not 
from her streets.”’ Still using the words 
of the royal Psalmist, we might add, 
“'Phey were not enemies who reproach- 
ed us—for that we could have borne ; 
but they were our equals and our ac- 
quaintances—men with whom we once 
took sweet counsel, and walked in com- 
pany to the house of God. But now, we 
have come out from amongst them—now 
we hope to be at rest.”’ All here are 
brethren ; and, so long as we live, let 
there be peace amongst us. In the 
world, some of us may, for a time, have 
tribulation ; but let us be of good cheer. 
Joining hand in hand, and heart with 
heart, let us put our trust in the Lord, 
and he will enable us to overcome the 
world. | bee leave to thank you once 
more for the honour you have done me. 

‘The Synod was then constituted by 
prayer. 

‘The Rey, FLETCHER BLAKELY was re- 
quested to act as Clerk to the meeting. 

A roll was made out and called over, 
when the following Ministers and Elders 
answered to their names ; 


ARMAGH PRESBYTERY. 
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Ministers. 
Sam. Arvold, 
John Mitchel, 
Arthur Neilson, 
James Davis, 
James Lunn, 
Sam, C, Neilson, 


Elders. 
Thomas Donuan, 
James Lyle. 

James Martin. 
James C. Mulligan. 


Robert Dickson. 





BANGOR PRESBYTERY. 


Ministers. 
John Watson, 
Joho Mulligan, 


Elders. 
John Miller. 
Captain Stannus, 


Henry Montgomery, William Hunter, 


Fletcher Blakely, 


David Whyte, 


Gawin Orr, 
John Stitt. 


TEMPLEPATRICK PRESBYTERY, 


Ministers 


klders. 


Thomas Alexander, John Tweed, 
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Robt. Campbell, James Blow. 
Nath. Alexander, © Andrew Dickson. 
Alex. Montgomery, Wim, Gibson, 
William Glendy, Wm. A. M‘Bride, 
William Porter, John Alexander. 


The Rev. Joun Mircuec, on rising to 
read a series of resolutions, took that 
opportunity of expressing the strong at- 
tachment which he had long felt for the 
Synod of Ulster. He had long cherished 
a pride in reflecting that he was con- 
vected with a body which recoguized the 
great principles of Christian liberty. In 
1825, it had adopted a code of laws con- 
formable with such principles; and it 
was going ou making a character for it- 
self. But, within the last three years, 
it had carried through measures beyond 
all question subversive of Christian li- 
berty—measures such as never had betore 
been proposed and passed by any similar 
assctubly. Mourntal necessity had, there- 
tore, compelled them to separate from 
that body; aud they had come together 
to lay the foundation-stone of a new 
temple, in which they might offer hom- 
age to the only King and Head of the 
church, He then read the resolutions, 
Which were moved seriatim, 

The Rev. NATHANIEL ALEXANDER, be- 
fore moving the first resolution, wished 
to repel a charge that was often made 
against them. ‘Chey had been called by 
the name of New Light. He conceived 
that they were the proper apostolical Old 
Light, because for three hundred years 
atter the time of Christ there were no 
creeds or confessions. Neither were 
there creeds when Presbyterianism was 
first established in the North of Ireland. 
It was not true that they set Reason 
above Scripture: they judged of Scrip- 
ture dy their reason, but if reason and 
Scripture appeared to differ, they made 
the former, which was fallible, bow to 
the latter, which was infallible. It had 
been also said, that all those holding 
their opinious were on the high road to 
destruction, "This had terrified many, 
but he called on their opponents to prove 
this assertion, which he declared to be 
altogether false. In the Scripture there 
Was nothing said as to the equality of 
God and Christ—vothing of a 'Trinity— 
nothing of ** the same iv substance.” 
Though they had been denounced by 
men, they were not denounced by God. 
God had indeed denounced divine venge- 
ance against adulterers, fornicators, liars, 
drunkards, and those who love not the 
Lord Jesus, but not avainst those who 
dissented trom unseriptural fests, Mr. 
Alexander concluded by moving, 


1. ** That the Scriptures of the Nd 
and New Testament are the only jntaih. 
ble rule of faith and duty, and contaiy 
all knowledge necessary to salvation.” 

The Rev. JAMES Davis seconded the 
resolution. He shewed the difference 
between a Committee appoiuted to exa- 
mine students in literature, and one, 
such as the Theological Committee of 
the Synod, which purposed to ascertaiy 
the faith of the young mens; end con- 
tended that it was unfair to reject the 
student if he did not feel and judge ac. 
cording to a particular way. He was 
proud to say he was connected with men 
who take the New and Old Testaments 
for their guide—their only rule of faith, 
Welcome all trials, all privations, all 
persecutions ; they would, through divine 
aid, be enabled to meet them all. Even 
the disciples of Christ disagreed on some 
points. They took Christ as the author 
and finisher of their faith, and not Cal- 
vin, nor Arius, nor any other man— 
If they kept straightforward in the course 
ou Which they had set ont, the blessing 
of God would accompany them. 

The motion was then put aud passed 
unanimously, 

Rev. Mr. Guenpy, before reading the 
second resolution, begged to say a few 
words. He regretted that it had been 
thought necessary to bring him so early 
before the mecting. Whilst be rejoiced 
at the stand the Remonstrants had made, 
he felt sorrow and regret at the neces- 
sity of their separation from the Synod. 
The observations which he should find it 
necessary to make on that occasion 
would be made more in sorrow than iu 
anger. Mr. G. here read the resolution, 
and then continued. ‘The Word of God 
must be taken as the law in all spiritual 
concerns of the church, and it was the 
right of every man to interpret that law 
according to his own judgment, and as 
he shall answer at the bar of God. 
There must be some standard for Chris- 
tians to walk by, but only one standard 
—for as all will be judged by one Judge, 
so there must only be one law. All must 
appear before the judgment-scat, aud ": 
that which was put into their hant 
would they be judged. The Synod er 
in their Overtures, that certain oprnlons 
are coutrary to the accredited standare 
of their church: but the Synod poorer 
for a variety of standards, aud the) - 
never said) what those standards oe 
Here the Remonstrants differ from “oll 
materially ; they have one head, 0 f 
standard—and that not ef man, but ; 
God. If man has a right to aa y, 
standard to try his fellow-man, Wi ™ 








































































































































that God is to try the heart? Man was 
only capable of judging by the fruits 
which were produced ; but not of jnudg- 
ing the heart. For the last 1500 years, 
men have been working at standards, 
and have made nothing of it. ‘There 
cannot be a standard of man’s: setting 
up, wor can there be ove formed by God 
and man conjointly. Is God, theretore, 
to set up one standard, and man ao- 
other? If so, man’s standard cannot 
stand. We, said Mr. G., know of no 
standard but the Scripture—the written 
Word of God. In trying a man for the 
ministry, we ought to try him by the 
Word of God—it he be sober, learved, 
apt to teach. But we have vo right to 
lord it over another; we are all brethren 
—all on a footing of equality. Itis the 
right of every member of the Christian 
community to judge of the Word of God 
tor himself. He regretted that this right 
should be ridiculed by a Presbyterian 
minister ip hobbling rhyme. He regret- 
ted to have to say that in a Presbyterian 
assembly, he had heard a Presbyterian 
minister ask what was meant by private 
judgment. Those men knew well what 
was meant by the right of private judg- 
ment. We have no hesitation in telling 
it openly—it is the right of every man to 
read the Scripture, and to interpret it 
for himself; and it was not for any 
church or any body of men to say, You 
must believe so and so, or you will be 
damned, Every man feels that he ought 
to be independeut of another, but the 
young men that are to be examined have 
to satisty the Synod’s Committee, and 
hot themselves. Every man ought to 
judge for himself, and not allow another 
to judge for him—we are commanded to 
try the spirits: Paul says, Those having 
no law are a law unto themselves. ‘The 
Committee lord it over their fellow-men, 
because they are the stronger. He con- 
tended for their inalienable rights—he 
could not give them up. ‘* The right of 
private judgment was deemed essential 
by the reformers who withdrew from the 
Church of Kome—yet, | am sorry to 
Say, they did not, at all times, concede 
to others what they ciaimed for them- 
selves, Luther and the original Protes- 
fants separated from that Church be- 
cause it denied the right of private judg- 
ment; but scarcely had they done so, 
When they began to dictate articles of 
laith themselves, Here, says the Church 
of Rome, in the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, are the true doctrines of Chris- 
Navitv, which you must believe. No, 
sald the Lutherans, you have no right to 
‘lictate to us; here is the confession ot 
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Augsburgh—that's what ought to be be- 
lieved. So, also, the Calvinists say, 
Here are the articles of the Synod of 
Dort—these coutain the true doctrines 
of the Bible. ‘Theu comes the Church 
of Kngland and declares that none of 
these have any right to dictate to ity 
here are our Thirty-nine Articles—these 
contain the truth. Then the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland propounds the 
Westininster Confession of Faith as con- 
taining the true meaning of Scripture. 
Thus they all claim the right of judg- 
ment tor themselves and deny it to 
others. It is said, however, that the 
Synod of Ulster believes the Bible to be 
a sufficient rule of faith. Suppose that 
one of us went into the Synod with a 
Bible in his hand, and said that he be- 
lieved in that, and would subscribe it, 
vet would he not be received unless he 
would subscribe to their interpretation 
of it. The Synod contend that their 
interpretation is infallible, and that all 
others are fallibie—that if every man 
was at liberty to interpret the Scriptures, 
there would be an endless variety of 
Opinions, and that their object is to 
produce an uniformity in essentials or 
fundamentals. Are they sincere in wish- 
ing tor uniformity 2? We were told in 
the Synod, that all the land was before 
us to choose. Go you to the right, and 
we will go to the left, aud let us have 
no strite. Was this said with candour 
avd honesty? We were to sustain no 
injury in our characters, our prospects, 
or our property. They said they merely 
wanted a separation ; for God's sake go 
away, and we shall then have uniformity. 
Now, it could not be forgotten that we 
had a sworn declaration trom some of 
them, that there were about thirty-five 
Arian ministers in the Synod, Where 
are they now? They are not all bere, 
Where then are they? Are we to be- 
lieve that this was sworn falsely, or are 
there not some of them still in the Sy- 
nod? We all know that in the Synod 
there are Calvinists and Arminians, who 
differ materially iu doctrinal points, and 
yet they hold up uniformity! Was there 
uniformity amongst the apostles? No; 
there was not uniformity there, and yet 
they did not break up, they made a 
charitable allowance for others’ infirmi- 
ties. The Synod are hunting to obtain 
what is not to be found even in the 
Bible. There must be fundamentals in 
Christianity ; but what are they? ‘The 
differences of opinion as to these are 
interminable ; and there is no earthly 
tribunal capable of trying them, Every 
man must judge and act for himself. 
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If he wilfully misinterpret, he must an- 
swer for it at the bar of God. If he 
does so through ignorance, can he with 
justice be condemved? No. It has 
been asked, where are our penalties, our 
persecutions, our sufferings. He weuld 
not go so far as to call it persecution, 
though he had waded deep in it himself. 
When a minister and his people had 
lived happily together for 17, 20, 30, or 
40 years, if, through the busy, the un- 
asked interference of others, strife and 
contention be stirred up between them, 
these are ** pains and penalties.’”’ He had 
himself witnessed some of this, he had 
shed many tears, he had spent many 
sleepless nights, the peace of families 
had been invaded ; ministers have had 
to witness the father set up against the 
son; the mother against the daughter. 
It is a penalty for ministers to witness 
such things. One of the most painful 
circumstauces he had to endure was, the 
alienation Which had in many instances 
taken place ot his former friends, In 
place of the cheerful smile of recogni- 
tion, the kind outstretched hand of af- 
fection, to behold the cold look, the 
averted face, the indignant scowl; as if 
there was something pestilential, if not 
damning, in the touch—these were pains 
and penalties of no ordinary description, 
There was pot a man amongst them 
who had vot suffered in person, in cha- 
racter, or in pocket. They had been 
called deniers of the Lord who bought 
them—going on the broad road to de- 
struction, in which they were uot jour- 
neying alone, but in which they were 
dragging the dear, the cherished objects 
of their atfection—the wile of their bo- 
som, the children of their love, and all 
who adhered to them, to perdition. ‘To 
hold up a professing Christian minister 
as no Christian, is stabbing him in a 
vital part. As a Christian minister, he 
regarded his character and good name 
as the most valuable property of which 
he was possessed ; and he would submit 
to be a beggar and an outcast rather 
than lose his character. ‘They even had 
gone so far as to attack schoulmasters, 
some of whom had been injured, and 
held up as unworthy of being trusted 
with the care of youth. ‘These are some 
of the pains and penalties of which they 
had to complain, and they complained 
most justly, At one time heretics were 
consigned to the flames, then there was 
slitting of noses and cutting of ears. 
James the First tried his hand at this 
nutil he found that he had enough of it— 
how it is pains and penalties. When 
Emlyn, of Dublin, was tried for heresy, 
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and fined 1000/., the Judge told pig 
that he had been mercifully deait with 
that it was well for him he had uot be: M 
tried in Spain, where his head would 
have been cut off. In the present day, 
however, no Judge dared use such jay. 
guage. He concluded by stating that jy 
his opipion it was to the spirit of thy 
times aloue they owed it, that they were 
not made to suffer actual violence, Hi, 
moved the tollowing resolution, which 
was agreed to, and the meeting adjourned 
till Wednesday, at twelve o'clock. 

2. *§ That it is the inalienable right 
of every Christian to search these re- 
cords of Divine Truth for his own in- 
struction and guidance ; to form his own 
opinions with regard to what they teach, 
apd to worship God in sincerity, agreca- 
bly to the dictates of his own conscience, 
without privation, penalty, or inconve- 
nience, inflicted by his fellow-men.”’ 


Wednesday, May 26th, 


The Rev. Jonn Mircnién preached 
from Matt. xxiv. 9, 10, * Call no man 
your father on earth,’ Ac. He ex- 
plained, in a long, argumentative, and 
eloquent discourse, the principles of 
Christian liberty, and applied those prin- 
ciples to the state of the Christian 
Churches in different countries aud in 
different times, and particularly to. the 
Presbyterian Church iu freland. 

After the minutes of last sederunt had 
been read, 

The Rev. RopertT CAMPBELL had plea- 
sure in moving the next resolution. It 
Was impossible that ministers could pro- 
perly discharge their duties it they la- 
boured under the influence of fear. They 
were bound to tell the entire truth, to 
the best of their ability. He then pro- 
ceeded to rebut certain calumnies uttered 
against them, by which they had been 
represented as depending for salvation 
solely on their own merits. ‘This was ub- 
true; they threw themselves on the free 
grace of God. He concluded by reading 
the third resolution, which was agree 
to. 

3. © Thatall exercise of Church power 
Which attaches rewards to the professie? 
of one class of doctrines and penalties 
to that of any other, is contrary the 
Holy Scriptures, and directly calculated 
to undermine that. sincerity, without 
which no profession of faith, or form of 
worship, can be acceptable unto God. | 

The Rey. FLercHer BLakeELy, 3 4 


long, able, and animated speech, pre 
posed the fourth resolutio 
tended, that no man cou 
name of Protestant who submitte 
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human creeds, Laws and regulations 
were necessary for civil societies ; but 
Christ had left Christians Jaws whereby 
they were to be directed in matters of 
faith: and were they to submit to hu- 
man additions being made to those | :ws ? 
The more we defer to human creeds, the 
less reverence. do we retain for the 
Scriptures. He revered the memory ot 
the Keformers; but they never them- 
selves contemplated limiting the human 
mind exactly according to their ideas. 
They were men of like passions with 
ourselves ; and, therefore, we were not 
bonud to confine ourselves to the ideas 
of Luther, or Calvin, or Arius, or Soci- 
nus, or any other men. What were these 
men that they should rule over us?) The 
Remonstrants were few in number; but 
they should not despond on that account. 
Numbers were no proof of truth, else 
they would have to go back even to Hea- 
thenism., Christ had only twelve disci- 
ples, and the Reformers were but few. 
We should, therefore, proceed fearlessly. 
He contended that Protestantism and hu- 
man creeds were incompatible—they were 
directly opposed to each other. The ge- 
uius of Protestantism was to protest 
against such creeds. There can be no 
middle course between admitting all in- 
quiry and prohibiting all inquiry. Where 
can we stop ?—When the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, in this country, en- 
tered into public discussions, the Protes- 
tants were never able to meet the ques- 
tion as to the extent of human authority, 
when they were forcing the Bible alone 
upon the Roman Catholics, aud yet did 
themselves submit to human creeds. He 
coutended that Presbyterianism was mere- 
ly a matter of discipline, having uo refe- 
renee to doctrines. Protestantism rested 
on doctrine, Presbyterianism on disci- 
pline, and he believed Christ had not 
limited them as to the exact forms 
Which they should adopt. It was not 
merely of the amount of the tax upon 
conscience that he complained, but of the 
right to impose it. If any men assume 
the right, where are they to stop? May 
they not impose anv creed which they 
may choose to select? If they propose, 
this day, a test which we believe, the 
next day they may demand that we sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of ‘Transubstantia- 
tion, He censured the spurious liberality 
of those who condemned the measures of 
the Synod, and would not come out from 
it; and concluded by stating, that their 
Wish was to form themselves into a body 
on the most enlarged principles, He 
then moved the fourth resolution. 

4. °° That the imposition of human 
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tests and confessions of faith, aud the 
vain efforts of men to produce an unat- 
tainable uniformity of belief, have not 
only tended to encourage hypocrisy, but 
also to restrict the sacred right of private 
judgment—to lessen the authority of the 
Scriptures—to create unrighteous divi- 
sions amougst Christians, to sanction the 
most barbarous persecutions—to trench 
upon the natural and civil rights of men 
—to place undue power in the bands of 
the few—to throw a shield over the time- 
server—to expose the honest to injuries 
and persecutions—to perpetuate errors in 
almost all churches—and to prevent that 
free inquiry and discussion which are es- 
sential to the extension of religious 
knowledge.” 

GAWIN Oru, Esq., seconded the reso- 
lution, which passed unanimously, 

‘The Rev. SAMUEL ARNOLD pointed ont 
the hardships to which the Overtures ot 
Synod subjected Students, Licentiates, 
and even Ministers, aud concluded by 
moving the next resolution. 

5. ** That the Overtures of the Gene- 
ral Synod of Ulster, passed in the year 
1828, impose submission to human in- 
terpretations of the word of God, in a 
form more objectionable than has ever 
been attempted in apy church ; by sub- 
jecting ministers to deposition, at any 
time, however acceptable and useful to 
their own people ; and by submitting 
Students and Licentiates to the absolute 
controul of a secret committee, of whose 
principal proceedings no records are kept, 
and who must necessarily be liable to act 
under the influence of personal partiality 
or prejudice, selfish interest or local con- 
nexions.”” 

A conversation here ensued, in which 
several cases of partiality aud mjustice, 
ou the part of the Theological Commit- 
tec, were mentioned; and which could 
not be counteracted, as the Committee 


met in private, and kept no statement of 


the examination of the young men, 

The Rev. Mr. BLAKELY knew a young 
man, whose name he would not men- 
tion, lest it might injure him, who had 
scruples as to some of the subjects to be 
examined on; but he was encouraged to 
go forward, and told that he would not 
be examined on these points, He did 
so, and he was not examined on the 
knotty doctrines, and consequently pass- 
ed the Committee. 

The Kev. Mr. MontGomery referred 
to the case of a young man who had 
been rejected, as altogether unfit for the 
ministry, and, in six or seven weeks, 
was examined again, and passed trium- 
phantly. The want of records prevented 
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ascertained, 

‘The Rev. Mr. Por Ter stated, that this 
young man belonged to the Route Pres- 
bytery, who had licensed him. The 
Presbytery took offence at his rejection, 
and were about to unite against the con- 
clave. ‘The young man was encouraged 
to appear again before the Committee, 
and he passed as had been stated. In 
Cookstown, one of the Committee round- 
ly asserted that they had never rejected 
any Student; and, when pressed on that 
point, he admitted, that he only meant 
they had not rejected any to all eternity. 

The resolution was then put, and 
agreed to, 

Rev. JouN Watson congratulated the 
house and the country ou the foundation 
of their church. He trusted that good 
seed would be sown, and that a goodly 
tree would spring forth, whose branches 
would not only cover Ireland, but. the 
whole earth. Tt appeared to him that 
Arianism was ouly the watchword used 
to raise the war-whoop, and to lift the 
tomahawk, in order to destroy Presbyte- 
rianism, The fruits of it had appeared 
amongst them, and he had felt them. 
He begged torcturn his gratetul acknow- 
ledements to his brethren, to his coun- 
try, and, more especially, to the truly 
liberal people of the town of Belfast, tor 
the support which they afforded him in the 
hour of danger—when he was beset with 
perils, they rose and threw their hun- 
dred protecting shields around him. In 
return for their great kindness, he now 
stands forward to protect and guard their 
religious rights, The Synod of Ulster 
was at one time his boast aud his pride ; 
now, alas! it has tallen indeed: it has 
fallen from Protestantism. We depart 
from them when they depart from Pres- 
byterianism. He had once two sous who 
were Working their way to the Ministry ; 
one of them is now no more, and he 
would much rather see the other ling 
dead at his feet than subject him to 
temptation under these Overtures, He 
concluded by reading the Resolution, 

6. * That those Overtures not only 
subject Students, Licentiates, aud Mi- 
nisters, to possible injustice and danger 
ous temptations, but likewise trench 
upon the most valuable privileges of the 
people, in the free election of their own 
Pastors ; inasmuch as their choice is re- 
stricted to persons protessing to hold 
opinions approved by the Committee of 
Examinators, although such opinions 
may be directly opposed to the views of 
sacred truth entertained by the Congre- 
gation,” : 





the true state of such examinations being 
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JAMES C. MULLIGAN, Esq., secon 
the motion, which passed uuauimously, 
The Rev. James Davis. stated, that 
some men seemed to think the right of 
judging was to go no farther than them. 
selves. This was not the course adopted 


j 
a 


by the Retormers, who forsook one error 
after another, according as they became 
more eulightened. It was absurd te 
contend for uniformity, which he knew 
had not existed, and did not exist in the 
Synod. He would move the seventh re- 
solution. 

7. ** ‘that we consider those enact- 
ments as a violation of the fundamental 
principle of Protestantism, subversive of 
the liberal laws and usages of our church, 
and a direct breach of the solemn com- 
pact under which those of us who are 
Ministers entered the Synod of Ulster.” 

RoBeRT Dickson, Esq., seconded the 
resolution, Which passed unanimously. 

Rev. S. C. NEILSON proposed the 8th 
resolution. He was, he said, the young- 
est member amongst them, and therefore 
could not be supposed to feel the separa- 
tion so keenly as those who had speut 
the best of their days in connexion with 
that bodv; but, from his earliest years, 
he had been accustomed to look to the 
Synod with pleasure and with pride ; for 
he had been from the dawn of lite among 
those who had gone year atter year to 
its meetings. He was, however, more 
fortunate than many others; he had felt 
no pains or penalties—no privations. 
He had the good fortune to have a con- 
gregation distinguished among the church- 
es for liberal principles. His people had 
rallied around him, and they were, since 
the separation, on the increase, He felt 
keeuly for those of his brethren who had 
been “subjected to the most insidious 
machinations, under the mask of religion 
—machinations, used tor the purpose ot 
converting the temples of peace tte 
scenes of dissension and strife—destroy- 
ing the peace of mind of ministers and 
people. ‘The religion of peace had been 
made a cloak for hypocrisy. He trusted 
that there was not one unprejudiced 
wind that was not convinced of the ne- 
cessity of their making a stand, and 
separating themseives from that body 
who had attempted to lord it over their 
brethren, In that, said he, we have 
only followed the example of the Re- 
formers of olden times; Luther and the 
wild Melancthon remoustrated with the 
Church of Rome in vain; and they cae 
out from them. He hoped that maby 
of those who yet adhere to the Synoe 
will quit their counexion with a beey 
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pendence. They were only. separating 
themselves from the corruptions of the 
synod, and not from the Synod itself. 
it had been stated that the Presbytery of 
Armagh had departed from their duty in 
ordaining a noted Arian. He is the per- 
son alluded to—he did not care what 
they might denominate him. He opeuly 
avows that he does not believe in the 
doctrine of the ‘Trinity, but that will not 
make him withhold the right hand of 
fellowship from his brother who differs 
from him. He takes his name from oo 
man—he is a Christian. He regarded 
the Saviour as his Prophet, his King. 
Do those believe in the sufliciency of a 
Saviour who say that he cannot save us ? 
Let them call us Heretics, Separatists; we 
glory in the appellation, if it be because 
we separate from those who bow the 
knee to human authority. We acknow- 
ledge Christ to be the Head of the church, 
and that he was appointed by the Father 
to be the Saviour of the world. There 
may be a difference of doctrine among 
us, but whosoever regards the Sacred 
Scripture as their rule of faith and prac- 
tice, they are our brethren—that is the 
ouly rule laid down by our Saviour and 
his disciples for our guidance. Our bre- 
thren in England warmly sympathize 
with us—they will co-operate with us in 
our exertions to maintain the right of 
private judgment. We have the example 
of North America, where a great number 
of individuals call themselves Christians 
who acknowledge Christ alone as their 
master, and are determined to bear no 
other name. Our numbers, he said, 
would increase if the same spirit cou- 
tiuued to animate them. Let them take 
the example of the primitive apostles, 
Who acknowledged one God, one faith— 
who were guided by one heart, one soul, 
one mind. Let it be said when people 
‘peak of us, Behold how these Christians 
love oue another! ‘To all who believe in 
Him, his spirit will be with them to the 
end of the world, 


(To be continued.) 
Dinner at Derryboy to the Remon- 
strant Ministers. 


ON Thursday, June 10th, those mi- 
nisters belonging to the Synod of Ulster, 
who lately enrolled themselves into a 
Fae body, under the denomination 
od The Remonstrant Synod of UI- 
neta entertained at dinner, by a 
onal Of persons of different religious 
Kien? at Derryboy, in the parish of 
arty ee, in the County of Down. The 

‘Y Consisted of upwards of two hun. 
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dred, embracing the most respectable 
and inptluential members of the Killileagh, 
Killinehy, Sainttield, and Comber con- 
xregations, (worshiping societies whose 
ministers still adhere to the Synod ot 
Ulster,) and also a number of gentlemen 
Who travelled from a considerable dis- 
tance to be present on that interesting 
occasion, Some members of the Esta- 
blished aud of the Roman Catholic 
Churches joined the party ; it being dis - 
tinctly understood, that this mark of 
attention was not intended to express 
any concurrence in the peculiar religious 
Opinions of the reverend gentlemen as- 
sembled ; but only to express towards 
them the sympathy generally felt tor the 
persecutions and hardships to which 
they have been subjected, and an ap- 
proval of the manly and conscientious 
manner in which the Remonstrant mi- 
nisters have acted. The arrangements 
made for the accommodation of the din- 
ner party were excellent 5 and, consider- 
ing that the entertainment was given in 
a part of the country several miles dis- 
tant from any town, we were astonished 
at the admirable regularity and good 
order observed during the eutire day. 
A very large tent was fitted up in a field, 
inside of which two tables ran the en- 
tire length, and the end table was occu- 
pied by the Chairman aud the guests. 
There was a profusion of all the dishes 
of the season; and a degree of elegance 
prevailed in laying out the tables, which 
would not have done discredit to the first 
hotel in Ireland. We never saw so good 
order preserved, to the very last, in any 
assembly of an equal extent: not the 
slightest accident occurred; and every 
one departed expressing his delight at 
the manner in which the whole business 
was conducted. Those gentlemen who 
took such trouble in effecting this, are 
entitled to great praise; but if we ap- 
preciate their feelings aright, the best 
thanks they cau receive lie in their own 
breasts. The Chair was taken by Dr. 
Gordon, of Saintfield; Johu How, A. 
Montgomery, J. Davidson, and A. Jen- 
vings, Esqs., acting as Croupiers, and 
ably supporting the Chairman through- 
out the whole evening. One bhuodred 
and ninety-six tickets were collected ; 
aud there were some of the guests, and 
other gentlemen from a distance, who 
were not supplied with cards ‘The num- 
ber was probably about two hundred and 
ten. Amongst other persons present of 
the first respectability, we observed, 
John Martin, Esq., Dr. Harper, Messrs. 
J. Davidson, John Carr, and Thomas 
Taylor, of Killileagh; Dr. Hay, Messrs. 
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T. Osborne, and M. O. Lowry, Kil- 
linchy ; Messrs. Bradley, Jun., and Jen- 
nings, Saintfield ; Dr. M‘Catcheon and 
others, from Redemon; Dr. Gowdie, 
Messrs. Montgomery, Miller, Boyd, and 
M‘Kibbin, Comber; Dr. Stewart, and 
Mr. J. O. Lowry, Moneyrea ; Dr. Ran- 
kiu, Dr. Shaw, and Mr. J. Allen, Kirk- 
cubbin ; J. Muirland, Esq., Castlewel- 
lan; Aynsworth Pilson, Esq., Down- 
patrick ; Maxwell Perry, Esq., Clough ; 
Dr. Agnew, and R. Greenfield, Esq., 
Ballyclare ; James Boyd, Esq., Lurgan ; 
J. Copeland, Esq., Warrenpoint; R. 
Dickson, Esq., Dromore; W. Hunter, 
W. Roberts, Esqs., and a number of the 
most influential inhabitants of Dunmur- 
ry; Robert Montgomery, Esq., and 
many of the most respectable Presbyte- 
rians of Belfast. We have merely no- 
ticed a few of those gentlemen who came 
within our view; and we trust that 
those persons whose names are accident- 
ally passed over will attribute the omis- 
sion to the right cause—the impossibility, 
in so large an assembly, of obtaining any 
thing like av accurate list of the princi- 
pal members who composed the meeting. 

The Rev. William Porter, of New- 
townlimavady, the Moderator of the Re- 
monstrant Synod, and all the clerical 
members of that Body, were present.— 
(Northern Whig.) 

It is with great regret that we refrain 
from giving a more particular account of 
this interesting and important meeting. 
Such a tribute of respect to the champions 
and confessors of Religious Liberty re- 
flects the highest honour both on those 
by whom, and those to whom, it was 
rendered, a 


Vote of Thanks to the Preachers of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Unti- 
tarian Missionary Society. 


Tue Unitarian Christian Society at 
Swinton, near Manchester, from which 
the following vote of thanks proceeds, is 
one of those stations which are sup- 
ported by the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Unitarian Missionary Society. Public 
worship is maintained at Swinton by 
several of the ministers who reside at 
Manchester, aided by a few lay-preach- 
ers. The Society consists for the most 
part of poor but respectable persons. 
They have service twice every Sunday, in 
the intervals of which the members are 
engaged in teaching a Sunday-school, 
which is well conducted, and contains 
above one hundred scholars. 

** A meeting of the teachers and at- 
tendants of the Unitarian School-room, 
at Swinton, being held on Sunday, the 


17th of April, 1830, it was unanimously 
resolved, that their warm and grateful 
thanks be communicated to the respect- 
ive ministers and friends who have so 
kindly and ably given their valuable as. 
sistance to the support of public Worship 
in their room, and that the Rev, Mr. 
Beard be particularly requested to ex. 
press their high sense of the advantages 
which they derive from their interesting 
services.’ Signed by 57 names, . 

It may be added that the Missionary 
Society which supports this station has 
recently engaged the Rev. Henry Clarke, 
for some time employed by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, to 
itinerate in Lancashire. He is at pre. 
sent labouring at Padiham, Newchurch, 
and the neighbourhood, where he will 
remain for some months to aid, as is 
needed, the lay-ministers, on whom the 
maintenance of public worship in the 
district has hitherto exclusively depend- 
ed, and to meet the demand for infor- 
mation respecting Unitarian Christianity 
which has for some time extensively ma- 
nifested itself. 


Dudley Lecture. 


AT the yearly Lecture at Dudley, on 
Tuesday, June Ist, the introductory de- 
votional service was conducted by the 
Rev. William Bowen, of Cradley. A 
sermon was then preached, by the Rev. 
Samuel Bache, from Acts x. 40, 41, on 
the propriety of Christ's appearances 
after his resurrection being to select 
witnesses, and not to all the people; the 
other discourse was delivered by the 
Rev. Timothy Davis, of Evesham, from 
John xvi. 26, 27, on the parental love of 
God, 

Services at the Presbyterian Chapel, 
Hall Bank, Buxton. 
1830. 
July 11. Rev. Wm. Johns, Cross Street, 
Cheshire. 
18. R. B. Aspland, Chester. 
25. J. G. Robberds, Manches- 
ter. 
l James Brooks, Hyde. 
8. Nathaniel Philipps, D.D., 
Sheffield. 
William Tate, Chorley. 
Franklin Howarth, Roch- 
dale. 
Edwd. Higginson, 
Jacob Brettell, R 
ham. 
John Hincks, Liverpool. 
C. D. Hort, Gorton. 
R. Smethurst, Monton. 





AMERICA. 


Record of Unitarian Ordinations, In- 
stallations, and Dedications, in New 


England, since the beginning of 


1829. 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Jan. 1, 1829. Mr. Davis, installed at 
Portsmouth, N.H. Sermon by Mr. Gan- 
nett, of Boston, 

Jan. 21. Mr. Cole, ordained at King- 
ston. Sermon by Mr. Brazer, of Salem. 

Feb. 7.. Mr. Lothrop, ordained at Do- 
ver, N.H. Sermon by Dr. Parker, of 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Feb. 25. Mr. Thomas, ordained at 
Concord, N.H. Sermon by Mr. Barrett, 
of Boston, 

March 11. 
over the second church in 
colleague with Mr. Ware. 
Mr. Ripley, of Waltham. 

April 10. Mr. Randall, installed at 
Westford. Sermon by Dr. Richmond, of 
Dorchester, 

May 14. Mr. Sibley, ordained at 
Stow, as Colleague with Mr. Newell. 
Sermon by Dr, Lowell, of Boston. 

May 20. Mr. Hedge, ordained at 
West Cambridge. Sermon by Mr, 
Francis, of Watertown, 

Sept. 2. Mr. Alger, ordained at Chel- 
sea. Sermon by Mr. Motte, of Boston. 

Sept. 9. Mr, Ford, installed at Au- 
gusta, Maine. Sermon by Mr. Dewey, of 
New Bedford. 

Dec. 9. Mr, Barlow, ordained at Lynn. 
Sermon by Dr, Lowell, of Boston, 

; Jan. 6, 1830. Mr. Green, installed at 
East Cambridge. Sermon by Mr. Pal- 
frey, of Boston. 

Jan. 13. Mr. Barnard, ordained at 
Wilton, N. H. Sermon by Mr. Whitman, 
of Waltham. 

Jan. 27, Mr. Thayer, ordained at Be- 
verly. Sermon by Dr. Thayer, of Lan- 
caster, 

Feb. 3. Mr. Whitwell, ordained at 
Walpole, N.H. Sermon by Mr, Gaunett, 

Boston, 

Feb. 10. Mr. Walcutt, ordained at 
ga Sermon by Dr. Lowell, of Bos- 

n. 

Feb. 17. Mr. Goodwin, ordained at 
Concord, as colleague with Dr. Ripley. 
Sermon by Dr. Kendall, of Plymouth. 

_Feb. 17. Mr. Thomson, ordained at 
— Sermon by Mr. Young, of Bos- 


Mr. Emerson, ordained 
Boston, as 
Sermon by 


DEDICATIONS. 


Feb.17,1829. Church at Dover, N.H. 
rmon by Dr, Parker, of Portsmouth. 
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March 5. Church at Providence, R. 1. 
Sermou by Mr. Farley, of Providence. 

August 20. Church at Worcester. 
Sermon by Dr. Bancroft. 

Sept.3. Church at Bangor, Maine, Ser- 
mon by Mr. Huntoon, then of Canton, 
now of Bangor. 

Oct. 21. Church at Milton, 
by Dr. Lowell, of Boston. 

Nov. ll. Church at Concerd, N. H. 
Sermon by Mr. ‘Thomas, of Concord. 


Sermon 


Dec. 2. Church at Charlemont, Ser- 
mon by Mr. Field, of Charlemont. 
Jau. 1, 1830. Church in Waltham. 


Sermon by Mr. Whitman, of Waltham. 





NOTICES. 

The Annual Meeting of the Sussex 
Unitarian Association will take place at 
Brighton, on Wednesday, July 7. The 
Rev. Robert Aspland is engaged to preach 
ou the occasion. Dinner will be pro- 
vided at the Sea-House Hotel, at half- 
past Two o'clock, ‘Tickets, 3s. 





The Annual Meeting of the Kent and 
Sussex Unitarian Christian Association 
will be held at Cranbrook, on Wednes- 
day, July 7. The Rev. Edward Tagart, 
of York Street, is expected to preach on 
the occasion. The service will com- 
mence at half-past Ten o’clock, a, m. 
After service the business of the Associa- 
tion will be transacted, and at Two 
o'clock, p. m., the friends of the Asso- 
ciation will dine together at the inn. 





The Annual Meeting of the Devon and 
Cornwall Unitarian Association will be 
holden at Cullompton, on Wednesday, 
July 7. The Rev. Robert Cree, of Brid- 
port, is expected to preach the sermon 
on the occasion. 





The Twenty. fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Unitarian Tract Society established 
in Birmingham for Warwickshire and the 
neighbouring counties, will be held at 
Northampton, on Thursday, July 15, 
1830, on which occasion a sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. Edward Higgin- 
son, of Derby. 





The Annual Meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Society, established in 1792, 
to promote Christian knowledge and the 
practice of virtue by the distribution of 
books, will be held at Dorchester, on 
Wednesday, the 21st of July, when the 
Rev. Russell Scott, of Portsmouth, is ex- 
pected to preach. There will be service 
on the preceding evening, when Dr. 
Carpenter, of Bristol, is expected to 


preach. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 









THEOLOGY. 

Remarks on the commonly received 
Doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifice. 
By W. Turner, Juo., A. M. 

Christ’s Knowledge of all Things, a 
Sermon. By E. Higginson, Jun. 

A Discourse on the Proper Character 
of Religious Institutions. By H. Col- 
man, Salem, U.S. 2nd Liverpool Edit. 

Thoughts on True and False Religion. 
By A. Norton, Cambridge, U.S, 2nd 
Liverpool Edit. 

Dr. Carpeuter’s Introduction to the 
Geography of the New Testament. 6th 
Edit. 

A Comparison of Established and Dis- 

senting Churches. By Rev. J. Ballan- 
tyne, 
Conversations on Religion, with Lord 
Byron and others; held in Cephalonia, 
a short time previous to his Lordship’s 
death. By the late James Kennedy, 
M.D. 

A Series of the most Esteemed Di- 
vines of the Church of England. With 
a Life of each Author, a Summary of 





each Sermon or Discourse, Notes, &c. 
By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B. D., of Em. 
manuel College, Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Peterborough, and late 
Christian Advocate at Cambridge. No, 
I. ‘To be continued in monthly volumes. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Life of King James the First. By 
Robert Chambers. (Constable's Miscel- 
lany. Vols. LV. and LVL.) 

The Life of Bishop Heber. With Se- 
lectious from his Coiwespoudence, and 
from his Unpublished Works. By his 
Widow. 

A Narrative of the Captivity and Ad- 
ventures of John Tauner, during Thirty 
Years’ Residence among the Indians iu 
the Interior of North America. Pre- 


pared for the Press by Edwin James, 
M.D. 

A Sketch of the Principal Means which 
have been employed to Ameliorate the 
Intellectual and Moral Condition of the 
Workivg Classes at Birmingham, By 
William Matthews. 











We have the melancholy task of closing our number by recording the death 
of His Masesty, KinG GeorGe THE Fourtu, which took place at Windsor, on 
the morning of Saturday, June 26th, at a quarter past three o'clock, in the 68th 
year of his life, and the 11th year of his reign, a reign rendered for ever memo- 
rable by the progress made in it towards Religious Liberty. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be very glad to make the exception which L. L. mentions, in his favour, 


and thereby in our own, 


ee 


Communications received from E. C. S.; S.; Philanthopos. 


In the Obituary of J. Hammond, Esq., p. 476, the respected writer has introduced 
some general assertions as to the faith of Unitarians which the Editor feels it his 
duty to disclaim, inasmuch as he knows of no Unitarians who do vot hold “ the 
doctrine of the atonement in the proper meaning of that word,” viz. ‘ reconcilia- 
tion ;"" or who object to “ repeating the glowing language of Paul,” in the sense 1" 
which they believe it to have been used by the apostle. 





ERRATA, 


Page 377, top line, for “ corrected,” read connected. 
382, line 27 from the top, for “ latter,’ read former. 
382, line 30 from the top, for “ Festus,’ read Fadus. 
421, col. 1, line 4 from the bottom, for “ Bridgenorth,”” read Bridgewater. 


421, col. 2, line 10 from the top, for * Le Reuse,” read Le Aeut. 












